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Church Unity Octave 

It is just forty years ago that an Episcopal cleric 
inaugurated in an Episcopal chapel a devotion that has 
become part of the approved prayers of the Catholic 
Church, winning the personal participation of the Popes. 
The story has often been told of how an Episcopal min- 
ister, Father Paul James Francis, Superior of the Society 
of the Atonement, seized upon the casual suggestion of 
the Rev. Dr. Spencer Jones of England for a day of 
prayer for Church Unity, elaborated the idea into an 
annual Octave to be observed between January 18, the 
Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, and January 25, the 
Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. This year, through 
the efforts of His Eminence Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church, the Church Unity Octave will be signalized by a 
larger participation of Eastern Catholic Churches, many 
of which are suffering persecution in Central Europe at 
the hands of Communists, while others live out their 
precarious witnessing to Christ in Arab lands. But it is 
not for a show of solidarity against oppression, not even 
to provide comfort for the persecuted, and not at all as a 
counter-measure to the World Council of Churches that 
the Church Unity Octave is inspired. Theological differ- 
ences separating the religions of mankind are not more 
formidable obstacles to church unity than cultural and 
psychological barriers, buttressed by centuries of racial 
pride and historic political preferences. Prayer for a 
common, universally desired object is the most practical 
bridge. In many parts of the world men are finding union 
with God and with one another in suffering; in America 
we are urged to add our prayer to the process unto the 
fulfillment of God’s Will that “all may be one.” 


U.S. position on Soviet kidnapings 

The American Military Government has pledged itself 
to investigate, in its own zone, the protests of the German 
Bishops over the disappearance of more than 2,000 boys 
and girls. In a letter dated December 18 and addressed 
to Joseph Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of Cologne and 
chairman of the Fulda Conference, who had offered to 
provide case histories, Major General George P. Hays, 
Deputy Military Governor, endorsed a full investigation 
in all four occupation zones and said immediate measures 
to investigate the charges would be taken in the U. S. 
zone. The Fulda Bishops’ protest was addressed to the 
Allied Control Council and says that these youths were 
arrested on various pretexts by the Soviet police and by 
German agents under their command, and received no 
hearing whatever. The parents have received no word of 
their whereabouts. The Berlin press has periodically re- 
ported that children of 11 to 18 living in the Soviet zone 
have been snatched off the streets and from their homes 
and playgrounds. In a sermon preached this summer, 


sie 


the Bishop of Berlin, August Cardinal von Preysing, said 
these kidnapings were systematic. While the prospective 
investigations in the American zone are not likely to lead 
to anything, since the chief offenders are the Soviet secret 
police working in their own zone, the letter of General 
Hays is gratifying to Catholics in this country who have 
been hearing complaints that the Allied Control Council 
has failed even to acknowledge serious protests submitted 
to it by the Fulda Conference. It is noteworthy that, even 
in this case, the Allied Control Council’s Coordinating 
Committee took no action on the protest, since the Soviet 
representative refused to allow it put on the agenda. 
The American authorities decided not to hide behind the 
formalities of Control Council procedures and to face in 
good faith the substance of the charges in so far as they 
concern the United States. The least we can do is to dis- 
associate ourselves from the unspeakable kidnapings in 
the zone of our co-member in the Control Council. 


Wallace for President 

A few days late, Henry Wallace gave Stalin and his 
co-conspirators in the Kremlin a Christmas gift that will 
not be soon forgotten. By the same gesture, he also ex- 
tended New Year’s greetings to the Republicans, who 
have been troubled with doubts recently about their pros- 
pects for 1948. To the surprise of only a few, who con- 
tinued to hope that his native Iowan good sense, his 
respect for the intelligence of American voters and his 
devotion to freedom and the welfare of the masses would 
save him from such a stupid and dangerous blunder, Mr. 
Wallace announced on December 29 his candidacy for 
the Presidency in 1948 on a third-party ticket. Exulted 
the Daily Worker the next morning: “Wallace’s declara- 
tion should be studied for what it is—a historic challenge 
to a vast and sinister conspiracy against the true interests 
of the United States.” But former colleagues, who fought 
shoulder to shoulder with him under the leadership of 
Franklin Roosevelt, registered disgust and disapproval. 
Senator Kilgore of West Virginia said that Wallace had 
now “thrown political reality to the winds in a hopeless, 
misguided venture into political fantasy.” Informed that 
Wallace had said that a vote for him was a vote for 
peace and against a foreign policy that was leading to 
war, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt could only exclaim: “Oh, 
dear, oh, dear,” whieh was perhaps the kindest possible 
comment on such unbelievable blindness. The veteran 
New Deal Senator, Robert F. Wagner of New York, spoke 
for the nation’s sincere liberals when he said: 

I am disappointed in Henry Wallace’s decision, for 

I always classed him as one who would steadfastly 

adhere to the highest ideals of the Democratic party. 

We all want peace, but not peace at any price. 

Henry Wallace is asking that when he asks for peace 

at the Soviet dictator’s price. His is a policy of ap- 
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peasement, not unlike Chamberlain’s, and just as 

surely will lead to war—but worse, to a war without 

victory. 
Senator Wagner, who is a shrewd judge of politics, added 
that the Wallace candidacy, far from harming President 
Truman in 1948, would “boomerang in favor of the 
Democratic party.” This much is true: Republicans will 
not be able in 1948 to accuse the Democrats of cooperat- 
ing with Communists. To a man, the Comrades this time 
will be in the Wallace camp. 


U.S. “defeat” in Panama 

It was anything but power politics that induced the 
United States to withdraw from its leased military bases 
in the Republic of Panama, outside the Canal Zone. Much 
as security considerations dictate the continued use of 
thirteen such bases, particularly the big B-29 base at Rio 
Hato, and great as is our physical power to enforce our 
will upon Panama, the unanimous vote of the Panama- 
nian legislature on December 22 was decisive. On the 
day following the rejection of United States proposals 
for a ten-year lease of the Rio Hato base, the Secretary 
of the Army instructed Lt. General Willis D. Critten- 
berger to evacuate his 2,000 troops from the thirteen 
bases as soon as possible. The ostentatious departure of 
the Army from the bases Panama has denied to us was 
calculated to allay the fears of “Yankee imperialism” 
that are endemic in Latin America and which Communists 
have exploited to great lengths. U.S. government officials 
do not question the constitutionality of the rejection, but 
as the vote was taken while the Panamanian Assembly 
was surrounded by excited students, some of them armed, 
doubts might legitimately be raised as to the freedom of 
the legislators under the circumstances. In terms of inter- 
national law the position was clear, however, and there 
was no alternative for this country but to yield. In the 
Iranian case against the USSR before the Security Coun- 
cil, much was made of the infringement of sovereignty 
involved in the presence of foreign troops on the territory 
of a country without that country’s consent. It is a singu- 
lar proof of good faith that, being confronted with just 
such a situation in Panama, our Government has bowed 
to the expressed will of Panama. The State Department 
is reported to regard the affair as a diplomatic and mili- 
tary defeat for the United States. If it is that, it is but 
a temporary one, and meanwhile this country has enor- 
mously improved its moral position not only in the eyes 
of Latin Americans but in the eyes of the whole world 


as well. 
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ireland and the Marshall plan i 


From the very beginning, independent Ireland has 
been a strong supporter of world qrganization. More 
than once Mr. De Valera, in language too rarely heard 
at Geneva, pointed out those weaknesses of the League of 
Nations which eventually led, to its downfall. In the post- 
war era perhaps the best guarantee of Ireland’s worth to 
the United Nations has been Mr. Gromyko’s veto on her 
admission. When the sixteen-nation conference on Euro- 
pean recovery was called, Ireland very naturally occupied 
a seat at the council table. Or, to be more exact, two 
seats; for the northern part was represented in the British 
seat. As an active participant in the European Recovery 
Program, Ireland is at the moment engaged in a national 
stocktaking, seeing what it can contribute to recovery and 
what it will need. It has £400 million tied up in British 
credits, which are not of very great value at the moment, 
dollars being the desirable currency. The rural economy, 
which, owing to war necessities, has run very much to 
wheat, needs to be varied and modernized, in the direc- 
tion of beet sugar, meat and dairy products. The Govern. 
ment wishes to see Ireland one of the model agricultural 
states of Europe. A major problem is the great emigration 
of workers to England, while the population is already en- 
dangered by an unhealthily low marriage rate. One cause 
of this is the low farm income. The farmer sells in a 
wholesale market and buys in a retail market; there is a 
need for more farmer cooperatives. A good deal of 
foreign capital, chiefly English, is coming in, but is not 
being put into productive enterprises; the Government 
has tried to limit this by a stiff tax on sales of land, 
hotels, etc., to foreigners. There is less “austerity” than 
in England, but food is not so varied or so plentiful as 
visitors are apt to think. Having ridden out the war, the 
Irish people are confident that they can ride out the 
peace. 


Information, please—and full and quick 

Modest self-depreciation is a wonderful discipline in 
the spiritual life, but it seems to be certain suicide for 
influence in the world of politics. This is especially true 
of today’s political world, in which, through modern 
means of mass communication, millions of plain people 
can successfully be fed lies, half-truths and insinuations 
in assembly-line fashion. This grim political fact was 
recognized, if somewhat dimly, when the State Depart- 
ment’s information program was established over a year 
ago. The program included broadcasts of “The Voice of 
America” and maintenance of information centers abroad. 
Last year the program operated under a budget of $20 
million; it broadcast in twenty-six languages; it main- 
tained ninety posts, with sixty-seven libraries, in sixty- 
seven countries. This year an economy-minded Congress 
cut the budget to $12 million; the foreign posts dropped 
to sixty-three in fifty countries, with fifty libraries; broad- 
casting continued in twenty-three languages. Such penny- 
pinching, as this Review held at the time (cf. “Voice of 
America—muted or still?” May 10, 1947, p. 141), was 
a distinct detriment to our effectiveness in bringing peace 
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—which must be based on truth—to the world. Things 
are looking up now, however. Since the collapse of the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting at London, the State Depart- 
ment has announced that from now on Russian propa- 
ganda will be met with prompt revelation of the truth of 
the particular matter. Henceforth, said Acting Secretary 
of State Robert A. Lovett, “the U.S. Government will not 
be content to let an obvious falsehood lie where it fell.” 
It is expected that legislation to bolster our foreign in- 
formation services will get high priority when Congress 
reconvenes. It is likely that the full $20 million will be 
restored, that “the Voice of America” will be strength- 
ened and widened, that U.S. aid under the Marshall plan 
will get full publicity among the peoples for whom it is 
destined—that the world will know, in a word, whether 
it is Russia or the United States which is sincerely 
working for peace. To all this, bravo! There is only one 
improvement we can suggest: a recent poll conducted by 
a farm journal revealed that of America’s six million 
farmers, fifty-two per cent have never heard of the Mar- 
shall plan; of the forty-eight per cent who had, only 
eleven per cent had a correct idea of it. The world must 
be given the truth about the United States from Wash- 
ington, but has American democracy become so apathetic 
that the people learn, if they ever do, only from the cen- 
tral government? What has happened to the. influence 
of the small-town and rural press, once the great molder 
of American opinion? It needs to start the job—and 
quickly—of supplying information. Please! 


Christian Democrats in Chile 

Putting an end to rumors about dissolution of the 
Falange National, Chile’s Christian Democratic Party, 
its Junta Nacional (executive committee) decided to 
continue its existence. The crisis developed as_ the 
result of the party’s latest moves, which proved to 
be unpopular in the country. The Falange Nacional orig- 
inated about twelve years ago when some of the younger 
leaders withdrew from the Conservative ranks to start a 
left-of-center party with a decisive Christian program 
which would be strongly pro-labor. But during the all-out 
march of communism in Chile, the party was careless 
enough to get involved in the communist web. On a 
number of issues the Christian Democrats voted solidly 
with the Communists. The crisis deepened when Bishop 
Salinas, Ecclesiastical Adviser of Catholic Action, pub- 
lished in the conservative Diario Ilustrado a \etter under 
the heading, “Enemies of Christ,” which condemned all 
forms of cooperation with Communists. Bishop Salinas’ 
letter was bitterly denounced by the Falange. Whereupon 
the Chilean hierarchy felt obliged to issue a strong state- 
ment. Signed by Cardinal Caro Rodriguez, Archbishop 
of Santiago, the statement referred to a “deplorable pro- 
test, by which the authority of a member of the hierarchy 
has been publicly offended.” Its position apparently 
rendered precarious, the Falange Executive Committee 
announced its intention of dissolving the party. There- 
upon, Bishop Manuel Errazuriz of Talca issued a letter 
which was to play an important part in the party’s 
future. It declared that the ideas of the Falange had not 





been condemned by the hierachy “either directly or indi- 
rectly,” but only the critical remarks about Bishop Sali- 
nas. The latter statement was authorized by Cardinal 
Rodriguez. On the strength of this last letter from the 
Catholic leaders, the party’s executive committee decided 
to carry on. It is, we think, an important lesson for the 
Chilean Christian Democrats. That their party is badly 
needed, seems a generally recognized fact; but in fighting 
the reactionary right, they must avoid the errors of the 
pseudo-liberal left. Both are out of harmony with 
Christian social principles and the people’s welfare. 


Screwtape’s come-uppance 

Multiplying organizations coping with the same social 
problem is one of the devil’s more successful techniques, 
it often seems, for exploiting human vanity and smother- 
ing progress. News of one new movement wiil bring 
Screwtape small comfort for, on Christ’s own word, it 
urges a practice calculated to give Screwtape, his mz!evo- 
lent nephew Wormwood, and the whole satanic family 
their come-uppance. The movement is called Legio Jeju- 
nii; and Father Conleth Overman, C.P. (7101 Natural 
Bridge Rd., St. Louis, 20, Mo.) is bringing to it the 
same spiritual realism he imparts to Cana Conference 
work. The principles of interracial justice and charity, 
Father Conleth notes, are clear and simple. How then 
explain racial discrimination and injustice, evidencing 
rash judgment, misinformation, irregulated emotions— 
sheer sin—without adverting to the diabolical ingenuity 
of Screwtape and his fellow fallen angels? To our prayer 
that the Holy Spirit bring light to darkened minds, Father 
Conleth suggests that Catholics voluntarily add penance 
in systematic fashion, keeping Saturday as a fast day for 
that purpose. The pledge he composed for the voluntary 
association which he has called Legio Jejunii includes 
all the proper cautions safeguarding health and permis- 
sions. Our Lady of Fatima, who asked penance in repara- 
tion for sin, must be especially pleased that her day has 
been chosen for zealous Catholics to demonstrate, through 
sought suffering, their sorrow for the sins committed 
against their fellow members of the Mystical Body, for 
whom the Vicar of her Son declared in his encyclical 
addressed to American Catholics that he had “a special 
affection.” 


Moscow Time and American time 

The statistician, unwearying in his pursuit of the aver- 
age man, might well feel that he had met his Waterloo 
when asked to compare the purchasing power of the 
average Russian worker with that of his American coun- 
terpart. To begin with, the average man, like Mrs. ’Arris, 
is a singularly elusive person, even in America. How 
much colder is the trail when it passes under the iron 
curtain and must be sniffed at remotely through Amer- 
ican “estimates” and pursued through the mazes and blind 
alleys of dollar-ruble relationships, where even the keenest 
economist is often obliged to confess himself at fault. 
With the assistance of Brooks Atkinson, its former 
Moscow correspondent and present drama critic—an 
expert, therefore, on two kinds of make-believe—the New 
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York Times’ Will Lissner recently tried a new approach: 
how long a man has to work to buy a bottle of beer or a 
pair of shoes. Due allowance made for all the variables, 
intangibles and unknowns, with a generous margin for 
error, the results are startling. The bottle of beer costs 
the Russian two hours and fifty-one minutes of work; the 
American qualifies in six and a quarter minutes. If he 
prefers milk, Ivan must work an hour and eighteen min- 
utes to the quart; Joe, by this time, is working on his 
eighth quart. Wheat bread calls for seventy minutes a 
pound in Moscow as against seven and a half in the 
U. S.; a pound of sugar takes two hours and thirty-four 
minutes as against five and a half minutes. It is true that 
housing and medical and social services are probably 
cheaper for the Moscow worker than for the American, 
and that meals served at a low cost in factory or school 
ease the strain on the food budget. But there remains a 
solid core of truth, as the Times indicates, in the remark 
attributed to the late President Roosevelt, that our best 
propaganda in Russia would be the Sears Roebuck 
catalog. 


Well done, NCCS-WD! 

The announcement that the USO (the United Services 
Organization) closed the last of its centers on Dec. 26 
impels us to recall the splendid record achieved during 
the war by one of USO’s member organizations, the Wo- 
men’s Division of the National Catholic Community Serv- 
ice. This branch of the NCCS was established “to recreate 
in some measure the securities and the strength of a 
normal home for women and girls who found themselves 
in the ‘Boom Towns’ near military camps and war-pro- 
duction plants.” It functioned in three continents, seven 
foreign countries and U.S. possessions, in forty States 
and the District of Columbia, in 76 U.S. dioceses, in 220 
cities and towns. A professional staff of 518, plus thou- 
sands of volunteer workers, gave personal attention to 
38,745,000 individuals; 74,900,000 persons used the WD 
building facilities. In December of 1944, 2,192,000 people 
were in WD clubs; in the same month 10,200 attended 
Communion breakfasts, retreats and days of recollection. 
These are but a few sample “peaks” reached in the long 
years of devoted service. With the closing of the USO, 
the NCCS-WD will also officially cease. Its officials and 
all its workers, professional and volunteer, deserve the 
sincere gratitude of Church and country for having 
labored so zealously to preserve the American home 
under the dislocations of total war. 


French hopes and fears 

Lecturing on December 21 in Brussels on “The Future 
of Europe,” Georges Bidault, French Foreign Minister, 
said he had been asked in the United States why the 
European countries found it so hard to get together. 
He replied that when you went fishing in the U.S. you 
had to know the game laws in each of the separate States. 
But, he added, if after 150 years the Americans have 
not succeeded in making their fishing rules uniform, they 
shouldn’t be too much surprised if Europe after 1,000 
years is still not all of a piece. By the same token, we 
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should also not be over-much astonished if France’s new 
Prime Minister, Robert Schuman, has to face a stormy 
passage if he wants to make a safe port by the end of the 
year 1948. His rocking ship has already weathered the 
storm of communist-inspired strikes. The news conveyed 
by the resignation from the CGT of its veteran socialist 
president, Léon Jouhaux, and his subsequent announce. 
ment that already a million workers were following him 
in his break with the Moscow labor domination, may 
not startle American ears, but it sounds like a thunder. 
clap to those nearer to the French scene who had taken 
the dogma of CGT invincibility as the first article in 
their politico-social creed. But with all this, the Schuman 
ship has merely freed itself from the shore, with clearance 
papers issued to it on December 27 by the formal recog. 
nition of Schuman’s “third force” by the Popular Re. 
publicans (MRP). The desperate problem now is that of 
the Government’s civil and military budget and the anti- 
inflationary taxation which must accompany it and arouse 
the wrath of extreme Left and extreme Right alike, im- 
posing hardships on the Premier’s friends, and sustained 
at best by a small majority. On M. Schuman’s ability to 
accomplish this feat will depend in great measure 
Europe’s ability to comply with the Marshall plan. And 
the French Cabinet must steer a skillful course between 
French feelings, on the one hand and, on the other, U. S. 
requirements to the effect that we check and control 
French spending and that wide publicity be given to the 
American origin of what the United States contributes 
under the plan. 


New York’s snow blitz 

Record snow in New York City (99 million tons, ac- 
cording to official estimate, dropped upon the city’s five 
boroughs in a few hours) would not astonish in number- 
less other localities. Who would get excited over 25.8 
inehes of snow on the level in Northern Michigan, 
Alberta, Norway or Leningrad? But the woolly blanket 
which floated down from the sky the day after Christmas 
chose a peculiarly psychological spot for its landing. It 
succeeded in making more trouble for more people in 
less time and space than any other snow in our limited 
weather history (our Cousin Bud Tompkins was 24 hours 
journeying from his office in New York to his home in 
Brooklyn, and had to divide the time between riding the 
subway cars and dozing in a motion-picture theatre). 
What the storm didn’t do but might have done is much 
more cause for worrying. As one traveler remarked, after 
biding her time six hours in an icy subway station, it 
gave us Americans a glimpse of what the Londoners went 
through in their air-raid shelters during the blitz. It was 
God’s most holy providence, and the angels of all the 
good people in the city, who spared the town from fire 
or other terrible disasters during those days of “emerg- 
ency.” But we shall be tempting God’s providence, in New 
York or elsewhere, if we do not let this recent snow- 
storm warn us of the real dangers lurking in eur abnor- 
mal urban concentrations, in the narrow base of security 
upon which the complex material civilization of today 
is erected. 
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Washington Front 








The Administration seems gradually to be realizing the 
magnitude of the task it has undertaken in persuading 
the Congress to adopt a European Recovery Program 
that will have an even chance of being successful. The 
prospective difficulties seem to be four. 

The first, of course, and the most obvious, is that Con- 
gress might settle into a niggling mood and grant too 
little money to make the program work but just enough 
to cripple our own economy for a long time to come. It 
will have to be persuaded that the whole success of the 
program depends entirely on a vary large conception of 
the problem and a proportional effort to meet the needs. 

The second difficulty is pretty much out of our control, 
though not altogether. It is the certainty that the Euro- 
pean Communists, directed from Moscow, will not give 
up after their initial setback in sabotaging the program 
early in December. By reducing Europe’s production and 
agitating for higher wages, they may easily—through 
higher prices—disrupt all present calculations on the cost 
of the program, thus making it eventually ineffective, 
even though our Congress does come through with the 
amount originally demanded by the Administration. This 
very open plot may be circumvented partly by the Euro- 
pean governments themselves, partly by diplomatic help 


afforded by the United States to those governments, 
partly by the speed with which Congress enacts the 
program. 

The third difficulty is the domestic one of rising prices, 
which might very well make the final cost of the program 
so high that even we cannot meet it. This difficulty seems to 
be the one which is preoccupying all responsible persons 
in Washington. President Truman’s statement on signing 
the recent partial anti-inflation bill made this clear. It is 
known that the Communists are principally banking on a 
price boom and an employment bust in the United States. 
Perhaps the knowledge of this expectancy may stimulate 
the Congress to take the needed measures to defeat it. 
But the fear of the same eventuality seems to be at the 
back of Senator Taft’s reluctance to accept the program 
itself. If the program is eventually to be blamed for a 
depression here, the vengeance of our people against 
those responsible may be terrible. 

A fourth difficulty, originally suggested by Walter 
Lippmann, is that Congress may give all the money 
needed, and do it in time, but introduce into the appro- 
priation act humiliating conditions that the legislatures 
abroad may find impossible to accept. Mr. Lippmann 
fears that the House, in its inexperience with foreign 
affairs, may put into the act provisions that require enact- 
ment by foreign legislatures, instead of leaving these to 
the ordinary channels of our diplomacy. In all these 
difficulties it is clear that the success of the venture lies 
with Congress. WitFrip Parsons 
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It is our plan to publish complete 1947-48 enrollment 
statistics on Catholic higher education—for the men’s 
colleges and the Catholic universities in the January 31st 
issue; for the Catholic women’s colleges a little later. 
Supplementing our December 13 record of increased 
rosters in men’s higher institutions, these figures have 
come to hand recently: 

> The Catholic University, Washington, D. C., which en- 
rolled 3,657 students last year, has 4,182 on its rolls this 
year, with veterans constituting 43 per cent of the total; 
University of Dayton has increased from last year’s 
2,885 to 3,198—56 per cent being veterans; St. Bonaven- 
ture College, N. Y. notes a rise from last year’s 1,481 to 
1,686, the veteran enrollment being 60 per cent; at 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. the increase is from 
450 to 492: at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
from 795 to 949; at the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn. from 1,694 to 2,116. 

> Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh, has 4,832 (4,107 last 
year); Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 1,912 
(1,499) ; St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. 822 (638) ; 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, 1,400 (1,203) ; 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont, 740 


(629); Providence College, R. I. 2,220 (1,950); Iona 
College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 1,320 (1,015); Siena Col- 
lege, Loudonville, N. Y. 2,670 (2,602); St. Joseph’s 
College, Collegeville, Ind. 600 (514) ; John Carroll Univ., 
Cleveland, 2,246 (1,926) ; Spring Hill College, Ala. 836 
(769) ; St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 1,491 (1,113) ; 
Loyola of Los Angeles, 1,912 (1,300) ; Creighton Univ., 
Omaha, 3,128 (2,948); Santa Clara, 1,185 (900). 

> The first retreat house for women in the Archdiocese 
of San Francisco was opened on December 13. Located 
in Menlo Park, thirty miles from San Francisco, it will 
be directed by Rev. William B. Butler with the help of 
Dominican nuns of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. 
>» Msgr. Maurice F. Griffin, president of the Catholic 
Hospital Association, recently told the House Ways and 
Means Committee that the Catholic Church in the United 
States operates 1,049 hospitals, staffed by 22,000 nuns 
and Brothers, 160,000 professional and non-professional 
lay workers and 40,000 physicians. These hospitals cared, 
in 1946, for 3,149,048 people, in addition to treating 
700,000 emergency cases, giving aid in clinics and out- 
patient departments to more than a million and supplying 
X-ray and therapy treatments and laboratory tests to 
1,650,000. Twenty-eight per cent (30,000) of the national 
total of nurses in training are in Catholic nursing schools. 
> The National Catholic Community Service estimates 
from incomplete reports that four million Catholics served 
in the U. S. forces during World War II. A.PF. 
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Return to honesty 


In his radio message of Christmas Eve, the Holy Father 
deplored, in ringing language, the use “by the champions 
of negation and disagreement” of insincerity and du- 
plicity as a specialized technique. These, “with the long 
line of profiteers in their train, are jubilant at the thought 
—or the illusion—that their hour is near.” Duplicity is 
deliberately adopted and ruthlessly employed as the most 
incisive weapon with which to combat justice and truth, 
and hinder “mutual understanding, reconciliation and 
peace.” 
Against such methods sober reasoning fails of its 
effect, and the lovers of truth are found helpless. Yet 
. in the titanic struggle between the two forces 
now competing for the mastery of the world. . . 
what could not love accomplish toward uniting in a 
world-wide league those whom high purpose. noble 
instincts and community in suffering have drawn 
together ? 
The grievous result of this “tournament of insincerity,” 
says the Pope, with the recent failure of the Four-Power 
Conference in mind, is that distrust creates distrust, “as 
by a duty of elementary precaution,” and peace is walled 
off. Accordingly 
There can be but one way out of the straits to which 
the cult of “insincerity” has brought the world: the 
return to the spirit and practice of straightforward 
honesty. 
A return to complete honesty is easy to indicate for 
others, searching and difficult for oneself. Those who 
would win the peace, the Pope says, must make heroic 
sacrifices as great, in their way, as those that were 
needed to win the war. At the same time the Pope’s abso- 
lute honesty of mind permits him to lend no color to 
those who would use the present crisis with communism 
as a justification for erasing from the record those nazi 
atrocities and excesses which led to World War II. 
Facts and documents recently come to light have 
only served to confirm that those who sponsored and 
worked out this system [of nazi “moral nihilism” | 
are mainly responsible for the world’s misery today. 
Such honest thinking the Pope pleads for in the case of 
the displaced victims of forced labor and compulsory 
migration, in words that seem directly addressed to our 
own United States: 
Only a broader vision, a wiser and more judicious 
policy on the part of those who hold the fate of the 
world in their hands, can provide a tolerable solu- 
tion for an otherwise insoluble problem. 
And the same thinking opens his eyes and ours to the 
havoc wrought by selfishness, the danger that the spirit 
of brotherhood will be “stifled and crushed”: 
The human race . . . will be powerless to emerge 
from the present crisis and desolation and to go 
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forward to a more harmonious future unless it re- 
strain and control the forces of division by means 
of a sincere spirit of brotherhood uniting all classes, 
all races and all nations with the bond of love. .. . 
Oh, if all honest men were to unite together, how 
quickly would the victery of the brotherhood of 
men be realized and along with it the rehabilitation 
of the world! 


The timid and those afraid to come out in the open “are 
very close to becoming deserters and traitors.” says the 
Pope. But the ranks of these “honest men” who place 
unwavering faith in Christ’s teaching and Christ’s resur- 
rection are increasing and radiating energy, and “other 
men of good will are joining them.” 

Through prayer and work, through truthfulness and 
courage, through a genuine and universal spirit of 
brotherhood, “the year 1948 may be for wounded Europe 
and for the nations torn by discord, a year of rebirth 
and peace.” 


A debt unpaid 


The planet Pluto, nearly four billion miles from the sun 
and moving along at three miles a second—but that’s 
another story. What we were really looking for in our 
World Almanac was “Platform, Republican, 1944.” A 
truly interesting document, though it may, in spots, 
sound a bit archaic; in the spot, for instance, where it 
reads: “We pledge the establishment by Federal legis- 
lation of a permanent Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission.” The Republicans, you may remember, wooed 
the electorate rather unsuccessfully in 1944; but in 1946 
their fourteen years wandering in the desert was ended, 
and they entered the land of promise—or of promises. 
In March of 1947 an FEPC bill was indeed introduced, 
on a broad bi-partisan basis—the Ives, Chavez, Fulton 
bill, S. 984—H. R. 2824. Hearings were held in June, 
and a great variety of people representing religious, civic, 
social and labor organizations testified in its favor. At 
this point the iron curtain seems to have fallen; for the 
bill still reposes in committee under the watchful eyes of 
Mr. Taft in the Senate and Mr. Hartley in the House. 

Messrs. Taft and Hartley have been busy about many 
things in the Eightieth Congress, and even produced a 
large, important bill which dealt very intimately with fair 
labor practices. Nay, more, they succeeded in having it 
passed over the President’s veto. Not a word, however, 
about FEPC. The present session of Congress is the last 
chance the Republican party has before the next elections 
to make good its pledged word. You can do a good deed 
by bringing the matter to the attention of your local club. 
lodge, or society; and by dropping a note to members of 
the Senate and :\House Labor Committees, notably Messrs. 
Taft and Hartley, about S. 984—H. R. 2824. 
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UN looks to 1948 


Since the United Nations took its first breath, in London, 
January 10, 1946, experience has lent maturity to the 
aspirations of mankind for a lasting peace. In his New 
Year’s statement, Secretary General Trygve Lie presented 
a frank exposition of the major failures and minor suc- 
cesses that have marked the two-year life of the Organiza- 
tion. But in his grim message there is a call for the 
peoples of the world to work even harder for the objec- 
tives that seem to be slipping from their grasp. 

“We have been disappointed,” he said, “in the greatest 
hope of all—the hope that the great Powers would be 
able to move, definitely and progressively, toward an 
understanding on the questions that divided them.” Of 
course, it is no fault of the United Nations that the 
Council of Foreign Ministers adjourned last month with- 
out even completing its agenda. The United Nations, like 
any other international organization, past or future, is 
conditioned by the currents of world politics. The twenty- 
odd vetoes in the Security Council, by reducing the work 
of this all-important organ to stagnation, have laid bare 
the faulty political philosophy upon which the Charter is 
built. Mr. Lie simply states the fact of disagreement, 
regrets it, but lays no blame. Yet if we prescind from 
the bad will of the Soviet Union—a matter for which the 
United Nations is not to blame—is it not clear that the 
Security Council has proved inadequate to meet its chal- 
lenges because it is constructed implicitly upon the theory 
of absolute sovereignty of states, and the division of 
states upon the basis of power rather than of law and 
right ? 

Fortunately, there are many areas of international 
concern in which the United Nations can profitably 
operate. Mr. Lie’s report reminds us of unspectacular but 
substantial successes enjoyed by UN. In the past two 
years the Organization has justified many of the hopes 
placed in it as an organ facilitating the solution of world 
economic, social and humanitarian problems. The recent 
session of the Commission on Human Rights might be 
instanced as an effort that has opened up new channels 
for enriching our international life. And, as the years go 
on, these activities will increase in scope. New Palestines 
and new Koreas will be entrusted to the United Nations 
by those countries that have come to the end of their 
purely national resources. “We must make the most of 
what we have,” says Mr. Lie, rightly and humbly. Future 
generations will not excuse us for neglecting those things 
that were possible simply because we were discouraged 
by things that were impossible. 

In their attitude to the current crisis of the United 
Nations, Catholics may well take for their guidance the 
conclusions of the members of the International Union 
of Studies, authors of the “Code of International Ethics,” 
who in their first postwar meeting in Malines, last Sep- 
tember, re-emphasized that the idea of an international 
peace organization is in harmony with Christian ethics. 
They deprecated indifference to this fact. As reported by 
Father A. Brucculeri, in the Civilta Cattolica for Novem- 
ber 1, the Union recognizes the defects, failures and 


mistakes that the present world crisis has witnessed in 
the new formula for a world organization, but it repudi- 
ates pessimism or indifference and, much more, hostility 
to the work of the positive international society. 

The United Nations still stands as one of the few major 
positive accomplishments of all our wartime planning for 
a better world. On the political level, at least, it stands 
between us and world chaos. As such, it deserves the con- 
tinued support of the peoples of the world. 


Year of decision 


Historians are not necessarily prophets, and contempo- 
rary observers of events are rarely either. Nevertheless, 
even at this early hour, it is safe to say that 1948 will 
be a year of decision in a sense very different from any 
this generation knew during or before the war. 

It is not historical determinism to say that every major 
event exerts an influence on the years that lie ahead. 
The unfortunate thing is that contemporaries so fre- 
quently underestimate the really significant happenings 
and spend their time and energy on things less important. 
That must not happen in 1948. 

‘History might teach us some lessons. Looking back a 
century to 1848, we find Europe in a state of crisis. 
Almost literally France went to bed monarchist and 
awoke to find herself a republic, soon to have another 
Napoleon as her president. Throughout the Continent, 
governments were called upon to make fateful decisions 
within a matter of hours. The Italian states seethed with 
discontent, while in Germany abortive attempts were 
made to establish a unified nation. Constitutions and 
social reforms became the order of the day. Nationalism, 
the bane of European politics, was everywhere in the 
ascendancy. Amidst all this, the young United States 
could have done little even were it so minded. 

The Americans across the seas too lightly assumed 
that all change is in the direction of progress and that 
every revolt against the established order is motivated 
by their own high political and social ideals. The same 
mistake was not made by the prophets of communism. 
In that fateful year of decision, Karl Marx was editing 
the Communist Manifesto; the Communist League was 
undergoing thorough reorganization; the patterns of 
future world revolution were being carefully laid. 

Yes, in 1848 there were those who sensed that a social 
revolution was in progress—not to be confused with the 
superficial transfers of authority that were everywhere 
occurring. These men understood that social change 
takes place slowly, and that they determine its course 
who read aright the relationship between the future and 
the decisions of the present. In 1848, had Western culture 
really understood itself and its Christian roots, had it 
sincerely promoted genuine social reform from within, 
we might not be facing, one century later almost to the 
month, the greatest decisions the West has had to make 
in modern times. 

The little political sovereignties, about which so much 
struggle went on in 1848, seem insignificant now. Today, 
the United States can no longer stand on the sidelines 
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and rejoice as crowns drop off. Even Britain, which rode 
out the 1848 upheaval, has reached the limits of her 
endurance. No one, save God and the United States, can 
see the Christian culture of the West through its darkest 
hour. That does not mean we are the sole trustees of the 
culture, but rather that historians will clearly recognize 
the important decisions to have been in our hands. 

He who oversimplifies history, errs. But so, too, does 
he who misses the significance of its really great move- 
ments and trends. The West, today, must revive spirit- 
ually, or perish as a culture. It must reform its social 
structure from within, or have it violently reformed from 
without by those who hate the Christian heritage and 
name. Should the international social revolution, heralded 
a century ago by the Communist Manifesto, succeed, the 
result will not be pleasant to behold. 

The United States must decide. When it debates Euro- 
pean reconstruction and domestic inflation, either its own 
highest ideals prevail, or else selfish reaction, with its 
half reforms, repeats the error of 1848. 

Only this time there may be no comeback. The cult 
of narrow self-interest, of profits, of nationalism, must 
be replaced by sincere devotion to the common good. 
Decisions cannot be delayed, even if national elections 
occur in November. The next few months may well de- 
cide whether Christian social principles will triumph, or 
the Communist Manifesto is to win out in our genera- 
tion. And let every one examine his own conscience, at 
the same time that he re-reads the papal pronouncements 
on social reform. 


Free world trade 


To one principle, at least, of the Atlantic Charter, the 
United States has remained uncompromisingly loyal. It 
is that of working systematically for improvement of 
world economic conditions. To this the fourth aim set 
forth in that historic document committed us: 
They shall endeavor, with due respect for their exist- 
ing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all 
states, great and small, victor and vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity. 
Whereas the Soviet Union, due to our befuddled thinking 
and to circumstances, was able to render nugatory cer- 
tain of the other aims subscribed to by Roosevelt and 
Churchill, we were in a position of singular strength to 
promote economic reconstruction and social justice in 
international economic life. Our greatest effort in that 
direction has been the International Trade Organization. 
The aim of ITO, as the United States conceived it, 
was to free world trade from the excessive restrictions 
that progressively strangled it before and during the war. 
Not free trade as such—that relic in the international 
sphere of laissez-faire economic thinking—but rather the 
minimizing of hampering restrictions and the elimination 
of those discriminatory measures which are the tools of 
economic imperialism—such were the motivating aims. 
With these goals in mind, the U.S. delegation at 
Havana has fought for retention in the ITO Charter of 
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minimum elements without which the organization could 
not function effectively. These were: 1) outlawing of 
quantitative restrictions on trade, save in emergencies; 
2) prohibition of establishing new preferential trade 
agreements without prior consent of the Organization; 
3) progressive reduction of tariffs. An ITO without con. 
tractual obligations regarding these points would be noth. 
ing more than a friendly, or not so friendly, interna. 
tional gathering of commercial representatives. Certainly 
it could not work for the common good, were all its 
members free to tie up trade at will. This principle our 
own “sovereign States” recognized as far back as 1787 
when they adopted their Constitution. 

Freer world trade is needed badly. The depression and 
the war left a multitude of restrictions which hinder 
production and the exchange of goods without which 
reconstruction and the raising of living standards is im- 
possible. Admittedly, amidst the postwar confusion and 
underproduction, more restrictions are needed than would 
ordinarily be the case. It were folly to try to abolish 
them all at once. Actually the U.S. international trade 
policy has taken this fact into consideration, and pro- 
vision was made in the draft Charter drawn up at Geneva. 
But long-term goals must be set, now, before patterns 
harden. Either we build on a system favoring the maxi- 
mum of private initiative and free enterprise or we go 
the road of state trading and a multitude of international 
trade agreements. Chaos and unbalanced trade cannot 
go on forever. 

The under-developed countries which clamor for the 
right to impose any number of restrictions, even without 
consultation, should re-examine their position before they 
succeed in wrecking the U.S. trade objectives and play 
into the hands of the Soviet Union. The latter spreads 
throughout the world a line about U.S. economic im- 
perialism, meanwhile concealing the fact that she her- 
self ties up all satellite nations with crushing trade agree- 
ments. The Communists do not want freer trade, for it 
goes against their principles of state trading and the use 
of economic activity as a tool. Certain groups and na- 
tions with more conservative philosophies do not want 
freer trade either, because it would compel them to 
liberalize their outlook and work for more rapid social 
reform. On this question of the ITO, the extreme left 
and the extreme right find themselves as one. They want 
none of it, for it spells genuine social reform in inter- 
national economic circles and puts the common good 
above the narrow, selfish interests which hope to prevail. 

The United States cannot afford to give in to the short- 
sightedness of the under-developed nations who cannot 
think of U.S. foreign policy save in terms of “imperial- 
ism.” It is time propaganda gave way to facts. The 
United States and the Western European trading nations, 
with Canada, hold the trump card. They produce the 
most of the world’s goods; they control most of its trade. 
They may have to show their hand to convince some of 
the recalcitrants, or they may have to organize an ITO 
without them. We cannot allow patterns of authoritarian- 
ism and excessive conservatism to triumph in interna- 
tional economic circles. 
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UNESCO and 
the City of God 


Frank Riley, formerly associated with the Queen’s Work in 
St. Louis, Missouri, and now a representative of Religious 
News Service in Mexico City, reports the deliberations and 

activities of UNESCO’s November meet- 





Frank Riley 


ing from first-hand observation on the 
scene, 





From Nov. 6 to Dec. 3, 1947, the world’s intellectuals 
convened in the new, modernistic National Normal 
School in Mexico City. The meeting marked the second 
birthday and also the Second General Conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). Although the charter was com- 
pleted and signed in 1945 in London, the organization 
was really activated at the First General Assembly held 
in November, 1946, in Paris, the city which became its 
headquarters. So UNESCO as an active organization is 
really only one year old. 

UNESCO corresponds to the old International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation under the League of Nations, 
but it stands on that organization’s shoulders and is 
broader in scope, even as UN spans the old League. Actu- 
ally UNESCO is one of the nine specialized agencies 
under UN; and ranks only slightly higher in importance 
than the World Court, the International Labor Office, the 
International Tele-Communications Union and the rest of 
them. In addition to maintaining liaison with the other 
eight “specialized agencies” of UN, it works closely with 
the Social and Economic Council of UN itself. 

The purpose of the “world brain trust,” as UNESCO 
has been called, has been summarized as “Peace through 
Understanding”; the very first sentence of its constitu- 
tion says: “Wars begin in the minds of men,” and its 
one-page preamble mentions the word “peace” five times. 

Even while the conference was in session, however, 
France, Italy and Britain experienced violent internal 
political activity; the Chinese were losing ground in the 
civil war; rioting continued in India; one of the delegates 
committed suicide in his hotel room; the American Con- 
gress met in emergency session to do something about 
inflation at home and starvation in Europe; rioting broke 
out in Palestine. 

Russia had not accepted an invitation to the confer- 
ence; the Soviets have never signed the charter or joined 
UNESCO. But Russian influence was not entirely absent 
so long as Czech and Polish delegations were present. 
Although UNESCO is a non-political body, there was 
plenty of room for ideological conflict—between Poland 
and the United States, for example, first over the ques- 
tion of the “free flow of ideas,” later over a resolution 
against “war-mongering,” aimed by the satellites against 
the United States. Voting on most of these controversial 
resolutions was extremely lopsided, with Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and sometimes Hungary on one side, and the 
rest of the world on the other. Evidently it was impossible 
to remain aloof from political grouping even in this “non- 
political body.” 

Because of UNESCO's preoccupation with “ideas,” one 
may get the impression that nothing tangible is being done. 
This impression was strong in its first year, because much 


of the activity of the permanent secretariat was expended 
on organization, and there was comparatively little in 
the way of concrete accomplishments to show in the first 
report. Even in its second meeting, at Mexico City, 
“action” was again confined to recommending things for 
other people to do because of: 1) the difficulty of getting 
agreements on definite proposals from so varied a group; 
2) the comparatively small budget; and 3) the fact 
that recommendations must be referred back to member 
states for action in order to avoid offending national sov- 
ereignty. For example, member states are counseled to 
promote universal, fundamental education, to stimulate 
the study of international understanding, to take measures 
to revise their textbooks in accordance with sound princi- 
ples thus evolved. The Economic and Social Council of 
UN is asked to assist in the study of the removal of bar- 
riers to the free flow of information. Other international 
non-governmental societies are strongly urged to co- 
operate with UNESCO. And cooperation with a number 
of world congresses to be held next year was voted, such 
as the Communications Congress at Geneva and the 
Philosophical Congress at Amsterdam. 

UNESCO's budget in its first year was about $6 mil- 
lion; it will be just under $8 million this year. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the budget in the first year was used up 
in overhead and administrative expenses, leaving only 
twenty-three per cent for actual projects. Things will be 
somewhat different in 1948, when about $5 million are to 
go toward the realization of UNESCO's plans, and almost 
$3 million to overhead. The first general conference had 
unrealistically voted a program that would have required 
about $25 million a year instead of the $6 million actually 
available. This year the program is more in proportion 
with the money to be had. 

To complicate the financial picture, at the beginning of 
the second general conference only six states had paid 
their 1947 quotas in full. Nine states had paid in part, 
and fifteen states had not even begun to pay. This finan- 
cial situation is one reason why UNESCO’s function must 
now be catalytic—encouraging, stimulating and promot- 
ing. The budget situation will not soon be radically 
changed, however, and consequently neither will 
UNESCO’s methods of operation. The war-devastated and 
the smaller states cannot afford to pay more now, and 
the wealthier and more powerful states realize that the 
very purpose of the organization would be defeated were 
it turned into a “rich man’s club.” So, even before the 
delegates in Mexico tried to reach some educational, 
scientific and cultural common denominators, they had 
first to arrive at an economic common denominator—and 
that was $8 million for 1948. 

At Mexico City the proposals of the war-whipped Old- 


World and Asiatic delegations reflected conditions in 
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their own countries—they wanted priority for such 

things as reconstruction and fundamental education 

(literacy campaigns). The comparatively bouncy, New- 

World nations, in contrast, wanted priority for the Hylaen 

Amazon Institute and the World University of the Air. 

There was, as a further divisive feature, a tendency 
among various cultural areas to think, talk and vote as 
blocs. With the admission of Italy, Hungary, Austria, 
Switzerland and Uruguay durirg the conference, 
UNESCO’s ranks were swelled to forty nations. The 
smaller nations tended to see eye-to-eye and to outvote 
the larger ones on such issues as budgetary matters; and 
there was an evident feeling that materially richer and 
bigger cultures might exert too strong an influence. The 
radically different outlook of Eastern and Western na- 
tions, too, prevented many possible proposals even from 
being introduced. 

In addition to the above-mentioned blocs, there are a 
Far-Eastern bloc and a Near-Eastern bloc. In general, 
each bloc is motivated by what it regards as its greatest 
need in the battle for peace. That may be fundamental 
education in a country where there are few radios, or a 
high-powered peace program in another nation where 
there are many radios and no problem of illiteracy. 

An interesting feature was the attention given to the 
idea of “bridge cultures,” as found in the Philippines 
and the Near East, where East and West have met these 
many centuries. Other “purer” Eastern and Western na- 
tions, it is hoped, may learn to live side by side by taking 
some lessons from them. This kind of thinking was un- 
doubtedly instrumental in UNESCO’s choice of Beyrouth, 
Lebanon, as the site for the third general conference in 
November, 1948. 

Another interesting contrast arose in the attitude of 
delegates representing nations of different political forms. 

States seasoned in parliamentary procedure act dif- 
ferently in this kind of assemblage from those less ac- 
customed to committees, commissions, sub-commissions 
and much “paper work.” Also there were language-group 
attitudes, such as that shown by the concert of approval 
among the Latin-American nations on the Amazon 
Project and the adoption of Spanish in addition to French 
and English as a working language of the organization. 
(In the latter proposal they were defeated. Hindustani, 
however, was added to the other official languages of 
UNESCO—English, French, Chinese, Spanish and, ironi- 
cally enough, Russian). One could also see the British 
“family of nations” thinking in concert on many issues. 
It would be cause for amazement if these “natural” 
groupings did not occur, although their occurrence is at 
the very heart of the problems that UNESCO must solve 
to become internationally effective. 

The big problem was UNESCO's use of its nearly $8 
million 1948 budget. Simply stated, it is this: “If you 
were given $8 million to promote peace through under- 
standing in the next year, how would you use it?” 
Although nearly $3 million of the $8 million must be 
used for administration and overhead, these expenditures 
contribute directly to the program work, for the program 
would not be possible without them. 
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Out of the approximately $5 million tabled for definite 
projects, the largest single amount, $948,000, is to pro- 
mote mass communications. This decision for expenditure 
was based on the conviction of the delegates that, unless 
UNESCO can sell itself to the world, its purpose of peace 
through understanding will surely fail. In other words, 
UNESCO’s largest problem is public relations. This par- 
ticular sum will be used to set up an “International Ideas 
Bureau” which will promote the production of articles, 
books, radio programs and educational films to illustrate 
and dramatize examples of international understanding. 
Traveling UNESCO experts will work with the heads of 
national radio hook-ups. An international committee will 
prepare the programs. The Bureau will be a clearing 
house for exchange of radio programs, will seek with 
UN to establish a world radio network, survey the techni- 
cal communication needs of devastated and deficiency 
countries, investigate barriers to the free flow of informa- 
tion, and train persons in devastated and deficiency coun- 
tries in mass-communication techniques. 

The next largest sum to be spent in the 1948 program 

= F al, is $616,101 for reconstruc- 
“Wy ¥ ht tion. This work will include 

ale p. ‘ly surveys of educational, cul- 
4) tural and scientific needs in 
‘ devastated countries, ard the 
publication of results for 
other agencies that want to 
help rebuild. UNESCO will, 
further, extend aid in the 
neediest situations, and will help displaced persons educa- 
tionally, in cooperation with the International Refugee 
Organization. 

Next, $442,082 will be spent on a program to promote 
international understanding. To this end, sociologists from 
all over the world will be asked to collaborate on an in- 
quiry into “Tensions Affecting International Understand- 
ing.” Sociological studies will be made regarding the 
influences of various cultures and philosophies upon each 
other and how their mutual contributions have bettered 
human living. In addition, an International Theatre In- 
stitute and an International Music Institute will be estab- 
lished. An international pool of literature will have 
UNESCO’s Paris office as a clearing house. (This will 
aid editors in obtaining international exchange of pub- 
lished and unpublished manuscripts.) A symposium will 
be organized to present the philosophic bases of human 
rights. Translations of the world classics into languages 
in which they are not now available will be stimulated. 
Efforts will be made to reduce barriers (such as tariffs, 
quotas, money and postal restrictions) to the interchange 
of works of education, science and culture. A universal 
copyright convention will be prepared, and a monthly 
bulletin for libraries will be issued. 

In the area of the exact sciences, $300,000 will be 
spent for the establishment of four field science offices 
in technically undeveloped areas to make available to 
them the scientific knowledge of more advanced countries. 
In addition to the above, the Hylaen Amazon Institute 
—with headquarters at Belem, Brazil—will be subsidized 
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with $55,000 of UNESCO’s money, and other grants will 
bring the total for this project to about $100,000. The 
Amazon Institute is an effort to improve this tropical 
region for its inhabitants through the application of sci- 
entific knowledge, and to make it productive for the rest 
of the world. It is now a typically low, tropical area; and 
the results of the experiment can be widely applied else- 
where. 

Another such project is in the offing, though not for 
this year—a study of the problems peculiar to high-alti- 
tude living, such as in Peru, the Himalayas and Mexico. 
Other typical regions may later be studied, such as 
deserts and polar regions, to enable men to subdue their 
environments and achieve a richer material life. The 
science budget also includes $333,000 for grants-in-aid to 
researchers, mostly in the exact sciences. 

The exchange-of-information program, also proposed 
by UNESCO, will require $423,756 for 1948. This activity, 
centered largely in Paris, includes an international clear- 
ing house for scientific, educational and cultural informa- 
tion, such as aids to improvement of scientific abstract- 
ing, cataloging teaching materials for fundamental and 
international education and, in general, providing a 
channel for communication across national boundaries. 

The proposed education budget sets aside $248,225 for 
the fundamental-education program, which envisages four 
pilot projects to be sponsored in Haiti, China, East Africa 
and Latin America. In the field of international educa- 
tion, $154,905 will be spent, in large part on seminars for 
educators to determine the best way to teach international 
understanding. In addition, six international study semi- 
nars are to be held in different regions, on: 1) teacher 
education, 2) childhood education, 3) education through 
youth-serving agencies, 4) teaching about the United Na- 
tions, 5) aids to working librarians, 6) the educational 
problems of Latin America. UNESCO will further assist 
in the establishment of a World Association of Universi- 
ties, to be composed of university authorities and faculty 
members from member states. And negotiations are to be 
initiated with Allied authorities in Germany and Japan to 
determine how UNESCO’s program of peace through 
understanding can be implemented in those countries. 

In the light of the headlines that accompanied 
UNESCO’s meetings, the studies concerning international 
tensions and fundamental human rights seem most urgent 
—if not too little and too late. UNESCO, once described 
as the spearhead of ideas for UN’s action, may, in the 
proper sequence of current history, have to take on the 
tole of salvager—or junkman. A proposal the Assembly 
actually passed was the realistic, if sinister, French rec- 
ommendation that the nations record the best of their 
works of culture and science on microfilm and distribute 
the copies over a wide geographical area to “insure their 
preservation”—so that civilization would not be com- 
pletely lost in case of atomic war. 

UNESCO is, of course, a completely secular organiza- 
tion; but just as it could not escape political or economic 
realities, neither could it escape ultimate, final and trans- 
cendental realities. Its nearest deliberate recognition of 
this lies in its philosophy section, with its working parties. 


Because of the importance of these ultimate realities at 
a UNESCO meeting, there were three Catholic priest dele- 
gates to the convention: Mon:!gnor Maroun of Lebanon; 
Rev. Enrique Perez Arbelaez, S.J., Colombian scientist, 
and Rev. J. L. Lassen, humanist and philosopher of the 
Netherlands. Canon J. E. Rupp, Parisian representative 
of the International Catholic Coordinating Committee, 
was present as an official UNESCO observer and unofhi- 
cial Vatican observer. Present also were representatives 
of the World Council of Churches and the World Jewish 
Congress. Even the opening speech of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the secularized Mexican government, Miguel Ale- 
man, referred to the work of Bishop Vasco Quiroga and 
Fra Bartolome de las Casas, who did such a remarkable 
job of fundamental education (we might say miraculous 
job of evangelization and civilization) over 400 years ago 
in Mexico. 

Meanwhile UNESCO’s program goes forward, implor- 
ing men to raise themselves by their bootstraps. Perhaps 
at Lebanon in *48, or Oslo in ’49, or in China on the 
2500th anniversary of Confucius’ birth in 1950, the 
delegates will realize that it is as easy—and possibly 
more fruitful—to agree on transcendental principles as 
well as the “basic” ones; that human beings are moti- 
vated only by something higher and better than them- 
selves; that while the theme of UNESCO's philosophers 
was “The City of Man,” men—individual men—will con- 
tinue to find its values ephemeral and divisive alongside 
those of “The City of God.” For while men may go by 
different routes, they do all aspire to the same essential 
goal. And no one has pointed the goal better than 
Augustine. 


Theodor Haecker’s 
war diaries 





Vera Gibian 





On May 26, 1940, in the darkest hour of Europe, when 
the war seemed almost won by Germany and the Nazis 
were celebrating the victories of the German Army, 
Theodor Haecker, the German philosopher and writer, 
wrote into his diary these words of great sadness: 
If I should die today—and death as such does not 
frighten me any more—on the contrary, it is wel- 
come; if I should die today, very sad and melan- 
choly, seeing black—that is, seeing the dark ages 
coming—still I would not die in despair. It seems 
that by now nothing can rob me of my faith. May 
it remain so, God, may it remain so! If I should die 
today, in complete disagreement with the prevalent 
spirit of my nation, still I would not die in despair— 
and this also would be a testimony, would it not? I 
have my difficulties, I live under a cloud, but I have 
an infallible method: if my difficulties are too great, I 
throw myself into the inscrutability of God... . 
At that time, when Theodor Haecker saw the dark ages 
coming and found refuge from despair only in his faith, 
the optimism of the Nazis was at its peak; and even the 
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anti-nazi elements in Germany wavered in their opposi- 
tion under the intoxication of patriotic pride over mili- 
tary triumphs. Germany seemed unconquerable. Austria, 
Poland, the Netherlands, Belgium were occupied by the 
German Army; Czechoslovakia was a German protec- 
torate; France on the verge of collapse; England unpre- 
pared and menaced by the Luftwaffe; Russia neutralized 
by the Russo-German pact; the United States still neutral 
and, so the Germans hoped, uninterested in Europe. 

Munich, where Haecker lived during the last thirty 
years of his life, was a nazi town par excellence. From 
his solitary study, Haecker could see the Hitlerjugend 
marching and singing their songs of pride and hatred, 
and he could watch the Brown Shirts parade and the 
endless streams of soldiers on their way to new victories. 
Germany was jubilant; nothing seemed to threaten its 
drive toward world conquest. The voice opposing nazism 
inside Germany was silenced, as it seemed, forever. 

Those were days and nights of great suffering for 
Theodor Haecker, for since the first days of nazism he 
had recognized its true nature as a most dangerous and 
devastating heresy which, if unchecked, would bring 
about the ruin of religion and culture in Europe. Con- 
demned to silence, like all opponents of nazism, Haecker 
found refuge and solace in his diaries, mostly written 
during the long nights when he could not sleep, tor- 
mented by despair over Germany’s apostasy, grief- 
stricken over nazi crimes and his own helplessness. These 
diaries, Tag und Nacht Biicher, recently published in 
Munich, were begun at the outbreak of the war, and 
their last lines were written a few weeks before Haecker’s 
death on April 9, 1945. In their deep sincerity and pro- 
fundity of thought, they are a dramatic document of 
a free man’s inner life under tyranny—and an inspiring 
testimony to a great faith. 

Theodor Haecker never for a moment hesitated to 
condemn nazism uncompromisingly and definitely. He 
rejected nazism as an anti-Christian doctrine, a despic- 
able product of false German philosophy and the spirit 
of Prussia. He never for a moment wished victory for 
the German Army. This was not for lack of patriotism. 
Haecker was a very proud and patriotic German. After 
the First World War he objected to the Versailles Treaty 
in sharp words full of almost exaggerated nationalist 
feeling. He loved Germany deeply, and all his work gives 
testimony to this love. But, as a Catholic, he condemned 
nazism uncompromisingly, and he wished to see it de- 
feated. In 1940 he wrote in his diary: 

The leadership of present-day Germany—and there 

is no doubt about it whatsoever, and no possible ex- 

cuse for it—is definitely anti-Christian. . .. We wage 
war against peoples and states which, even if only 
nominally Christian, still can by no means be called 
anti-Christian. Therefore—and we cannot escape this 
conclusion—this war is a religious war, and we Ger- 
mans are waging it on the wrong side. We are wag- 
ing this war in a great part as willing—in a small 
part, unwilling—slaves of an apostate govern- 
meut. . . . We are all slaves of infamous slaves, 
ruimus in servitium. . . . From the beginning, to 

Europe’s great misfortune, the successful trick of 

these clever monsters was to combine, by unprece- 
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dented use of the lie, the legitimate claims and just 
wishes of the German people with the interests of 
their own low, greedy, half-educated minds. Today 
we have reached the climax of this devilish art. 
Who does not naturally love his country? There are 
so many who love their nation more than they love 
their fathers and mothers, wives and children, that 
to exaggerate patriotism is a danger, almost a crime. 
Who would not, then, naturally wish his country 

to win in the war? But we Germans are today on 
the side of apostasy. That is our tragedy. Today it 
is Pentecost, but my heart is sad and the shadows 
of sorrow lie heavy upon it. For I must live, whether 
the apostate wins or is annihilated. And if he is 
annihilated—and with him the German nation? No, 
this is not possible: the German nation will be de- 
feated, but not annihilated, not destroyed. This beam 
of light is still in my mind. It is better for a nation 
to be defeated and to suffer than to win as an apos- 
tate. ... 

Sometimes it was difficult to believe in nazi defeat, 

Again, in 1940, Haecker wrote: 
The affairs of the world can proceed a long time... 
in spite of the burden of lies. At present the Nazis 
ever seem to gain strength. This is terrifying, and 
a great temptation to the mind to doubt the decisive 
role of truth in the happenings of the world. But 
it is only a temptation; in the inmost soul there is 
certainty that the lie does kill a man—and also a 
nation. 

Roosevelt’s speech of 1940 gave him new hope. He wrote 

on this occasion: 
Roosevelt has spoken. It seems that at last he knows 
what it is all about. But this is not quite sure either. 
The question is not democracy, but man. The ques- 
tion is whether humanity will end as slave and knave, 
whether the German is predestined to establish the 
kingdom of darkness for this age. I do not believe 
it yet—or, better, I cannot believe it yet. But I am 
afraid. Not always, thank God. The words, “Do not 
be afraid,” sound often in my heart. We shall go 
through a terrible misery, but we shall get rid of 
Germany’s most infamous criminals. I resolve al- 
ready now to bear all the coming suffering out of 
gratitude to God. . . . But how long still, oh God, 
how long? 

In all moments of doubt, his faith in God seemed to be 

the only answer. In 1944, he wrote: 
They [the Nazis] have nobody to pray for them. 
They do not know, therefore, that their cause is al 
ready lost. They cannot pray themselves, and this I 
understand, because they do not want to pray. But 
not to have a single soul who means something in 
the sight of God who is willing to pray for them 
and could pray for them and their cause—this is for 
them a certain sentence of death. 

As the years went by, the solitude of Theodor Haecker 

grew and was sometimes difficult to bear. Many friends 

were imprisoned; many died. But worst of all was to 

watch the friends who surrendered, blinded by nazi 

propaganda. Sometimes it was hard to find people who 

understood. In 1944 he wrote in his diary: 
I discern in the voice of the German radio an- 
nouncer . . . the infernally stupid pride which draws 
to itself a curse voluntarily and inevitably. I discern 
the incurable evil condition of the soul of the Ger- 
man people, who like his voice, who are identical 
with it—and the better minds do not notice it at all! 
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Sometimes I am tempted to ask God to deprive me 
of this painful insight, of this tormenting inner dis- 
cernment. What can I do? Repeatedly I try to com- 
municate my desperately clear convictions. I point 
to this accent of infernal pride, which cannot be 
missed or misunderstood. And always I am de- 
feated . . . because this accent is not heard, is not 
understood. What can I do? Not speak at all? Be 
silent? Or speak too late? 
This gift of discernment which Theodor Haecker found 
so hard to bear in the dark days of nazi domination seems 
to be the most striking characteristic of his life work. 
His clear and logical mind perceived the causes of the 
moral and cultural decay of Germany with sharp intui- 
tion. A decade before Hitler, he warned against the 
growing de-Christianization and confusion of mind, 
prophetically pointing to the coming “great apostasy.” 
Born in 1879 in Everbach, Wiirttemberg, Theodor 
Haecker began his career as a writer by brilliant studies 
on Kierkegaard. Later, after his conversion to Catholicism 
from Lutheranism, he gave all his talents to the cause of 
the Catholic faith and became the foremost apologist of 
the Catholic Church in modern Germany. In his numerous 
books, articles and lectures he fought against the liberal 


Education of 
an American liberal 


Protestant theologians who, in the spirit of Troeltsch and 
Harnack, diluted and weakened German Christianity, 
He exposed the mediocrity and hypocrisy of Catholics, 
He declared war on the Berliner Tageblatt which, with 
its Jansenist attitude toward good and evil, poisoned the 
minds of the bourgeoisie and prepared a cynical age of 
moral decadence. He criticized the confusing pessimism 
of Spengler, the philosophy of Max Scheler, the pseudo- 
culture of the liberal German society. 

His brilliant translations of Virgil, Kierkegaard, Car- 
dinal Newman, Belloc, Thompson, enriched German 
thought and widened horizons. Probably the best known 
of Haecker’s books, Virgil, Father of the West, ranks 
with the greatest ever written on the Roman poet. This 
little book, which proclaims so ardent a faith in the unity 
of the Christian West, was a comfort to many Germans 
in the dark hours of nazi domination. 

Today, when German Catholics have emerged from the 
catacombs and are rebuilding the shattered foundations 
of Catholic life in a spirit of the utmost devotion and 
sacrifice, Theodor Haecker’s War Diaries appear with 
special timeliness. They give meaning to the travail of 
the present, to faith in the future of a Christian Germany. 


Walter Dushnyck served as Russian interpreter at General 
MacArthur’s headquarters in Japan during the final stages 
of the war. A graduate of Louvain and Columbia universi- 

ties, he has made an extensive study 
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of Soviet movements relating to both 
the European and Asiatic fields. 





One tyranny had gone down in a burst of destruction, 
and now another tyranny had reared itself up to take the 
fallen despotism’s place. (From Russia’s Europe) 


When the Second World War was drawing to a close, 
Hal Lehrman, a liberal American correspondent, em- 
barked for Southeastern Europe as a roving reporter 
in search of peace. He had no difficulty in entering the 
“liberated” countries of Rumania, Hungary and Bul- 
garia, because his record of a pro-Soviet attitude was 
sufficiently clean not to warrant any worry on the part 
of the Soviet authorities. His credentials as a correspond- 
ent of PM and the Nation, and of the New Statesman and 
Nation, a pro-Soviet London weekly, almost instantly 
enabled him to get clearance to visit the countries behind 
the iron curtain. 

Mr. Lehrman visited Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. He shuttled between 
countries, through countrysides and villages as well as 
important cities. He observed, noted, recorded, checked 
and double-checked his information. As a thoughtful and 
conscientious reporter, Mr. Lehrman did not merely 
depend on the official statements of the authoritarian gov- 
ernments; he patiently dug out his material at first hand. 
He fought the communist bureaucrats and censors, inter- 
viewed simple people—peasants, workers, ex-prisoners, 
minor officials and the clergy. Less than two years after 
his return from the Soviet-dominated Balkans, he wrote 


an excellent and momentous book about his experiences, 
Russia’s Europe (D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
New York and London, 341p. $3.75). 

What Mr. Lehrman’s travels in Europe did to him is a 
matter of considerable significance not only to self- 
professed liberals, but to any citizen who thinks “politic- 
ally.” The author is, by his own confession, a typical 
American liberal. He had been against appeasement at 
Munich and the sell-out of Czechoslovakia. Although he 
disapproved of the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, he was 
among the first to advocate full-scale help to Soviet Rus- 
sia and he clamored for an early second front in Western 
Europe. Detesting our native Commies, whom he de- 
scribes as “intellectual somersaulters,” Mr. Lehrman was 
nevertheless among the foremost admirers of the Soviet 
Union as a “battering-ram against fascism.” True, he was 
annoyed by the Soviet invasion of Finland, but thought 
that our own democracy was not without faults either. 
He believed that for a durable peace as a cooperative 
enterprise, we and Britain had to meet the Russians half- 
way, or even farther. From past history he saw that most 
of the mistakes were on the side of the West, “with only 
the USSR on the side of the angels at numerous crucial 
junctures.” 

With such a preconceived ideological orientation, Mr. 
Lehrman selected for his investigation Southeastern 
Europe, a prime area of contest between Russia and the 
West. It was during his itinerary around Russian Europe 
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that the author underwent a deep, psychological meta- 
morphosis. “There had been revolutions in each of the 
countries on my route,” he writes, “but none greater in 

ratio than the revolution created within me by what I 

had seen.” 

A curious phenomenon occurred as his admiration for 
Soviet Russia began to cool. The “liberal” publications 
which sent Mr. Lehrman to Europe began to display an 
amazing illiberalism. They printed the author’s dispatches 
if they were in accordance with their “armchair notions,” 
but did not print anything contrary to their patterned 
views. For instance, PM, which had given prominence to 
his articles on Greece and other places where “Anglo- 
American sin” was to be criticized, refused to print any- 
thing critical of Soviet policies. This self-proclaimed 
liberal daily ordered the author in Hungary to lay off 
the “heavy political stuff’ (Russian looting of Hungary), 
and instead devote himself to “amiable human-interest 
stories.” This brought him to the final parting from the 
pseudo-liberal PM, the Nation and New Statesman. From 
that time on, Mr. Lehrman began writing for the really 
liberal London News Chronicle and the independent Fort- 
nightly, also in London. 

Greece, which the author first visited, was, of course, 
not behind the iron curtain, and consequently accessible 
to the Western correspondents. Mr. Lehrman found the 
country torn by civil war. The Anglo-American support 
of a reactionary regime, he writes, had indeed prevented 
a Soviet flood from the north, yet it forced many Greek 
democrats and liberals to join the communist ranks. 
But even here a comparison of the reactionary system in 
Greece and the “new democratic” forces in the neighbor- 
ing countries was startling. In Greece, for example, while 
the British (and now Americans) were paying all the 
time, the Russians across the border were busy collecting 
all the time. While the author was in Athens, the bitter 
civil war was in full swing. The communist underground, 
armed and supported by Soviet Russia and her satellites, 
waged an open war against the Greek Government. Yet, 
to his amazement, a communist headquarters and com- 
pletely free communist press were operating in the Greek 
capital. Such a practice was unthinkable in the com- 
munist-dominated countries north of Greece. In Greece, 
as in Turkey, the author found police terror and preju- 
diced courts. But this “application of force was sporadic 
and irregular,” while in Russia’s Europe “force was con- 
stant and all-embracing.” Generally speaking, Mr. Lehr- 
man came to the decisive conclusion that “terror under 
the reactionary regimes was amateur, scattered—under 
the Communists, terror was professionally expert, a 
polished and prime instrument of government.” 

But it was in Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania that Mr. Lehrman’s illusions about Soviet Russia’s 
peaceful intentions were totally shattered. Having never 
visited the Soviet Union, the author did not look for 
Utopia in the areas that fell under Soviet domination. 
What he looked for, however, was a “minimum amount 
of decency and good faith.” In Yugoslavia he saw noth- 
ing but the building up of Russian strength. A totalitarian 
vise had been clamped on the entire country. Tito’s ter- 
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roristic police force, the OZNA, was torturing, killing and 
intimidating the citizens. All the opposition leaders, in. 
cluding the heroic General Draja Mihailovich, Dr, 
Vladko Machek and Dr. Dragoljub Yovanovich, had to 
flee or be killed. On every front, behind the Partisan 
fagade was Russian force. All freedoms, which existed 
even under the late King Alexander, had vanished. A 
powerful, communist-indoctrinated Yugoslav army was 
being formed for a sole and unique purpose—to serve 
Moscow’s imperialist aims. Heavy taxes were imposed 
upon the people and, to alleviate the financial burden, 
Tito’s government raised a vast sum ($210,000,000—the 
Yugoslav army’s yearly budget) by reselling UNRRA 
supplies which were donated freely by the Americans for 
the relief of the Yugoslav people. 

In Hungary, Mr. Lehrman found the Soviet army in 
complete control of the conquered country. Hungary had 
endured the direct shock of war, but found nothing s0 
damaging as the occupation 
practices of the Soviet army. 
Scarcely a house in the entire 
country escaped the Russian 
looters. Hungary’s economy 
was completely paralyzed. 
Because of the failure of the 
Anglo-American policy and 
ri : its continuous blunders, the 
qj Russians were able to extract 
from Hungary almost twice 
as much as was agreed upon 
in the armistice terms. With 
communist dictator Matyas 
Rakosi in power in Budapest, Hungary became a sub- 
servient satellite of the Kremlin. 

Following the “phony conquest” of Bulgaria by the 
Soviet army in the fall of 1944, a communist dictatorship 
was established under the tested hand of Georgi Dimitrov, 
a veteran Comintern agent. All democratic opponents of 
the regime were liquidated by slow and wily methods. 
The liberal intelligentsia as well as peasant leaders 
(Nicola Petkov, for example) met the same fate. 

The last country visited by Mr. Lehrman—Rumania— 
has not escaped the Soviet octopus. Ever since the Rus- 
sian-trained Communists—Ana Pauker and Emil Bod- 
naras—took command in Rumania, young King Michael 
has been no more than a shadow of king. The real ruler 
of the country will be a “Red queen,” Ana Pauker, who 
helped Moscow make her native country a totalitarian 
slave state, dominated completely by the Russian im- 
perialists. 

The author of Russia’s Europe does not conceal his 
bitter disillusionment with the Russians as a people. The 
Red Army’s penchant for loot and violence, he points out, 
is almost unique in the history of occupation armies. 
Official looting reached a scale great enough to stock the 
whole Soviet Union with supplies from the occupied coun- 
tries. For months after the Soviets occupied Central 
Europe, it was a common thing to see interminable con- 
voys of freight cars, trucks and horse-drawn carts loaded 
with kitchen pots, toilet seats, lathes, presses, furniture, 
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old clothing, chairs, etc. The Russian word davai (“give”) 
became a dreaded password in all the countries writhing 
under Soviet Russia’s rule. 

Before leaving Europe Mr. Lehrman made a compara- 
tive check of troop behavior. In almost all instances the 
persons interviewed bitterly denounced the Russians as 
the worst of all troops. Yet why was Russian Ivan so 
much worse than our own GI Joe or the British Tommy? 
Mr. Lehrman gives us almost a classic explanation. The 
Russians, he writes, are pretty cruel and hard on each 
other to start with, and more so, naturally enough, toward 
a non-Russian. With complete indifference to the value of 
human life, they were consequently unmindful of the 
human personality. And then the twenty-five years of 
Soviet indoctrination and educational emphasis on “col- 
lectivist virtues” had certainly made a deep impress on 
the Soviet mind. To most Europeans the Russians proved 
to be abhorrent, with their habitual brutality toward 
everybody except possibly children and animals. 

The case against the Soviet Union, as summarized in 
Russia’s Europe, is a harsh and damning indictment. 
Soviet Russia, through every device of economic and 
political penetration, through the extensive use of occu- 
pation troops and of the secret police (the MVD), has 
extended her frontiers to the shores of the Adriatic and 
of the North Sea. Even the Nazis, asserts Mr. Lehrman, 
gave Middle Europe better economic treatment than the 
“liberating” Russians who succeeded them. Politically, 
Eastern and Central Europe under Russian guidance went 
into a moral decline, “which, for hypocrisy and unabashed 
violence, made the old regime’s deceits and tyrannies 
seem unimaginative.” Under the slogan of erasing “fas- 
cism” and “reaction,” the Russians and their communist 
puppets challenge everything that is treasured by our 
civilization —the old values of individual initiative, 
loyalty to friends, love for family, respect for human 
decency. All these centuries-tested traits of humanity are 
being rapidly eradicated by Soviet totalitarianism. 

Some American liberals, in their extremely advanced 
pro-Soviet affection, persistently claim that each new 
Soviet aggression is a defense against some treacherous 
conniving on the part of the United States. They claim, 
for instance, that the American decision to give Greece 
and Turkey military and economic aid was responsible 
for the subsequent Russian coup against Prime Minister 
Nagy in Hungary. They conveniently forget, however, 
that the Russian move against Hungary anteceded the 
Truman Doctrine. These liberals, writes Mr. Lehrman, 
raise extremely loud voices, saying that our present policy 
may eventually lead to another bloody war, just because 
we cannot or will not understand Soviet Russia’s policy. 
Would they have advocated the appeasement of Hitler to 
avoid the risk of war? We know that they would not. 
“Genuine liberalism has no double standard for slavery 
. . . the liberal’s function was to fight tyranny every- 
where,” asserts the author. 

Russia’s Europe is one of the most important docu- 
ments about Soviet policies behind the iron curtain. 
Written ably and vigorously, the book reveals the grim 
lot that befell the unhappy peoples east of the Trieste- 


Stettin line. The author went to Russia’s Europe as a 
Soviet admirer. But his life-time preconceptions could not 
stand up against the evidence of Soviet reality. Mr. Lehr- 
man now is firmly convinced that the Soviet Union and 
its satellites are the greatest single threat in the world to 
human dignity and freedom. At a moment when com- 
munist clouds gather over Italy and France, and when the 
Soviet planners in the Kremlin blueprint the conquest of 
the world, Russia’s Europe sounds the dire warning that 
the United States is not immune to the fate imposed by 
totalitarian Soviet Russia upon the peoples who have had 
the misfortune to fall under her hegemony. 


Pope Pius XH on 
the liturgy: HT 


Gerald Ellard, S.J. 








Last week’s paper on Mediator Dei, the Hely Father’s 
encyclical dealing with the liturgical movement through- 
out the world, gave some account of three minor sections 
of the letter, and announced that this article would deal 
with the part on the Eucharist and on the Mass. To this 
the papal document devotes its greatest emphasis, as 
indeed any one would expect, the Eucharist being the 
heart of all Catholic worship, and the Mass our chief and 
only obligatory service. It is in relation to the Eucharist, 
in belief and in practice, that Catholics would most of 
all wish to be properly informed and to be at one with 
the mind of the Church. Even here, the Pope warns, 
errors have threatened to creep in, as he has observed 
from his divinely safeguarded tower of truth. We sketch, 
then, the Pope’s message. 

The true Catholic priest, in the fullest sense, is Christ, 
always living to make intercession for us. The Mass is a 
real and true sacrifice, offering what was first offered in 
the Cenacle and fulfilled once and for all on Calvary. The 
Church’s ordained minister at Mass acts in Christ’s own 
person, lending Him (as it were) a hand and a tongue. 

Christ is the Victim-Lamb of God, here being offered 
in bloodless fashion as really as He was once offered on 
Calvary’s height. His purposes, in Mass, are the same as 
then: adoration, thanksgiving, expiation, petition. As 
redemption was effected on the cross, it is applied in the 
Mass, the celebration of which demands, in some sense, 
a common effort (socius labor) of all. But this effort lies 
for the layman mostly in being so eagerly and actively 
one in mind and will with Christ that Paul’s word would 
be fulfilled: “Let this mind be in you, as also in Christ 
Jesus.” Christ’s priestly perfection demands a likeness to 
Himself in His associate worshipers. 

But that the laity share in celebrating Mass does not 
make them priests, nor do all collaborate in the Mass- 
worship with equal power, a long-exploded error. 

The people share in offering Mass in a different sense. 
The ordained priest offers in the name of all the people, 
and the Church assents to this offering as made on its 
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behalf. The use of the plural number in the Mass prayers, 
and many of their expressions, like the Orate fratres, for 
instance, indicate that all have some real share in making 
this composite liturgical offering. This is not surprising, 
since the very baptismal seal makes every one according 
to his position a sharer in Christ’s priesthood. 

The laity rightly ask in what sense they can be said to 
offer. Of course there are such external aspects as being 
present, answering the prayers, supplying the bread and 
wine or giving a Mass-alms. But there is an intimate way 
as well, where one must make a distinction in the “offer- 
ing.” By reciting the words of Consecration (here the 
priest acts in the name of Christ only, not of the people) , 
the priest alone effects the strict and true immolation, the 
effect of which is to render Christ, in the state of victim- 
hood, present on the altar. But by the very fact that the 
priest places the divine victim on the altar, he offers Him 
to God as an “oblation” for the glory of the Holy 
Trinity and the good of the entire Church. The faithful 
share in this restricted “oblation” in their degree in a 
twofold way. First, because the priest, their agent, offers 
it and they, along with him, can offer it themselves; and 
this oblation of the faithful has its own real relation to 
the liturgical worship. 

Again, the faithful offer at the hands of the priest by 
the circumstance that the minister bears the person of 
Christ the Head, who is offering on behalf of all His 
members; hence the entire Church is rightly said to offer 
the victim through Christ. To the priest alone belongs 
the role of performing a visible, liturgical rite; but the 
layman shares in it by uniting his adoration, etc., with 
that of the priest, with that of the Supreme Priest. This 
salutary doctrine must not be exaggerated by a wrong 
appeal to the social character of the Eucharist: this 
always remains public and social, even if none but the 
priest be there. 

The full statement of the Eucharistic doctrine requires 
that self-donation, self-oblation, be added also, which, if 
not the liturgical sacrifice, should be its concomitant. We 
should really change ourselves, as we stand at (around) 
the altar; and, Trent reminds us, this is what Mass- 
ceremonial is for. All this involves a genuine likeness to 
Christ. Let the laity rejoice in seeing the dignity inherent 
in their baptism, and let them whole-heartedly breathe 
“Amen” to the Church’s service. 

Hence the laudable efforts in these latter years to teach 
the people to use the Roman Missal, to receive Com- 
munion, to respond to the prayers in approved fashion, 
to sing hymns at appropriate places at low Mass, and to 
join in the sacred High Mass chants. These practices are 
all good and all praiseworthy, but one must not insist on 
them as if, without them, the Mass could not secure its 
ends. Missal use, for instance, is not possible for all. So 
that everything be done in proper order, each diocese 
should henceforth have a liturgy commission to look to 
this. 

Anxious as the Church always is to have all receive 
Communion at Mass whenever possible, still we must not 
give the impression that the people’s Communion has the 
same integrating relation to the sacrifice as the cele- 
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brant’s. The Church does want to attract more and more 
people to Communion, and priests ought to exhort all 
classes of their flocks to a more frequent reception of the 
same, spiritually and, much more so, sacramentally. 
Communion, received at Mass or outside of Mass, ought 
to be followed by a devout thanksgiving, wherein so many 
of its graces are to be gathered. The Church’s Eucharistic 
devotion, naturally, is wider than Mass-worship; its many 
forms — visits, Benediction, Forty Hours, processions, 
Eucharistic Congresses—all enrich the resources of the 
praying Church. 

We have been sampling, paragraph by paragraph, this 
long and weighty papal document. Should one wish, at 
the end, to formulate a general impression of the en- 
cyclical as to what effect this letter will have here in 
the United States, for instance, the reply would be as 
follows. 

For all those interested in what the Pontiff terms the 
apostolate of the liturgical movement, a more magnifi- 
cent, or a more beneficent, Christmas gift from the Vicar 
of Christ could not be imagined. For such journals as 
Orate Fratres it clarifies the doctrinal positions and im- 
plications of the movement, and endorses the remainder 
with the highest ecclesiastical authority. Besides, there 
will now be hundreds interested in the movement for 
every one of a year ago. Musical organizations, such as 
the Pius X School of Liturgical Music in New York or 
the Gregorian Institute of America, will note that no jot 
or tittle of the Motu proprio is abated, rather that (along 
with music in the modern modes) the Church appeals for 
liturgical choirs (scholae cantorum), and yearns for the 
day of singing congregations. The Liturgical Arts Society 
will find its goal of enlisting architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture for the embellishment of the temple here reaffirmed 
with a plea that attention continue to focus on first things 
first in assuring that our churches shall be truly reverent 
houses of prayer. ; 

Similarly the editors of Leaflet Missal and other missals 
now see missal-use more highly endorsed than ever it was 
before, even if its limitations are also pointed out. Those 
desirous of fostering the dialog Mass will find it (accord- 
ing to approved norms) among the practices sanctioned. 
Seminary courses in all that pertains to the liturgy are 
bid to aim at teaching the full sanctifying force of the 
majesty of worship. 

The Liturgical Conference, sponsor of Liturgical Week, 
will hail the papal plea to priests to teach the liturgy by 
sermon series, by lecture courses, by week-long institutes. 
The Conference’s recent pamphlet, What is the Liturgical 
Movement?, will stand up, we trust, under the closest 
scrutiny for those tares mentioned by Mediator Dei— 
false mysticism, exaggerated archeologism, quietism and 
naturalism. Most of all will be acclaimed the direction 
that each diocese have its liturgy commission. So soon 
and so completely is thus fulfilled a forecast recorded in 
1942 by the late Archbishop of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, that the hierarchy would here assume direction of 
the movement and integrate it into the ordinary frame- 
work of ecclesiastical affairs. “Movement” in the litur- 
gical movement will date from Mediator Dei. 
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Machiavelli: 
The Prince 


Msgr. John K. Ryan 








(Great Books series: 1X) 


Machiavelli’s most famous work is a great book, and like 
most—or should we say all?—great books, it comes from 
a great tradition. It is a strikingly original book, but it is 
not a mere novelty or a literary and philosophical creatio 
ex nihilo. It would not have been written unless many 
men before Machiavelli had written on the state and 
statecraft and on the ideal commonwealth and the ideal 
ruler. If Plato had not written The Republic, The Laws 
and The Statesman; if St. Thomas Aquinas had not 
written De Rege et Regno; if the whole literature of “the 
mirror for princes” had not gone before him, Machia- 
velli could not have written The Prince. He belongs to the 
tradition, not because he continues it, but in the sense 
that he breaks with it and does his part to frustrate it. 
Written at the time of the high renaissance, The Prince, 
(the Luigi Ricci translation [New York, The Modern 
Library] is used here) is one of the works that have 
helped to form the modern mind and to shape the course 
of modern history. Because it is such a book, it is not 
strange that it can be described in terms that are opera- 
tive words in our society: it is realistic and it is practical. 
Its author is the practical man of affairs, and he is always 
the shrewd observer and the candid commentator. He is 
fully aware of “the novelty and gravity” of his subject. 
He writes of “the states and dominions that hold sway 
over mankind.” He writes of the men who hold sway 
over the states and dominions, and he writes for them. 
Since it is Machiavelli’s intention “to write something 
of use to those who understand,” he thinks that it is 
“more proper to go to the real truth of the matter than 
to its imagination.” He does not know or use the terms, 
but he repudiates both utopias and eutopias. It is true, 
he says, that others “have imagined republics and prin- 
cipalities which have never been seen or known to exist 
in reality.” His own concern is not with such figments 
of fancy. He is concerned not so much with how the 
ideal prince ought to act as with how real princes do in 
fact act in this real world: 
For how we live is so far removed from how we 
ought to live, that he who abandons what is done 
for what ought to be done, will rather learn to bring 
about his own ruin than his preservation. . . . 
Therefore, it is necessary for a prince who wishes to 
maintain himself to learn how not to be good, and 
to use this knowledge and not use it, according to 
the necessity of the case. 


In popular opinion, princes are praised for having cer- 
tain qualities and blamed for having others. One ruler is 
lauded for being generous; another is condemned for 
being miserly. So also the contrast is made between the 
merciful and the cruel, the trustworthy and the faithless, 
the chaste and the lustful, the serious and the frivolous, 
the religious and the unbelieving, the courteous and the 
haughty, the craven and the brave. It would be 

. . . highly praiseworthy in a prince to possess all 

the above-named qualities that are reputed good, 

but as they cannot all be possessed or observed, 
human conditions not permitting of it, it is neces- 
sary that he should be prudent enough to avoid the 
scandal of those vices that would lose him the state, 
and guard himself if possible against those which 
will not lose it him, but if not able to, he can indulge 
them with less scruple. 
Machiavelli distinguishes between certain real and ap- 
parent virtues and the corresponding vices. For instance, 
every prince must desire to be considered merciful and 
not cruel. Yet there are times when a seeming mercy may 
cause great suffering; so also there are times when an 
apparent harshness can result in real good: 
Cesare Borgia was considered cruel, but his cruelty 
had brought order to the Romagna, and reduced it 
to peace and fealty. If this is considered well, it will 
be seen that he was really much more merciful than 
the Florentine people, who, to avoid the name of 
cruelty, allowed Pistoia to be destroyed. 
Similarly, a prince’s generosity may exhaust a kingdom, 
whereas his thrift may make it strong. 

A new prince, a man who is building up his realm by 
force and cunning, must be cautious in his plans and 
deeds, and yet at the same time he must be daring. Will 
it be better for him to be loved or feared? Machiavelli’s 
answer is revealing: “One ought to be both feared and 
loved, but as it is difficult for the two to go together, it is 
much safer to be feared than loved, if one of the two has 
to be wanting.” The reason is clear to one who has no 
illusions concerning human nature. In general, men are 
ungrateful, deceitful, cowardly and covetous. They will 
promise anything—treasure, children, and life itself— 
but at the first chance they will revolt. Men have little 
scruple in offending a ruler who seeks their love, “for 
love is held by a chain of obligation which, men being 
selfish, is broken whenever it serves their purpose; but 
fear is maintained by a dread of punishment, which 
never fails.” Even so, a prince should try to avoid hatred 
when he cannot gain his subjects’ love, “for fear and the 
absence of hatred may well go together.” 

Machiavelli’s doctrine goes beyond this realistic and 
practical distinction between virtues and vices that are 
truly such and those that are merely apparent. He dis- 
cusses in what way a prince must keep faith. The prudent 
and successful ruler must be both the lion and the fox— 
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the fox to recognize traps, the lion to frighten wolves: 
Those that wish to be only lions do not understand 
this. Therefore, a prudent ruler ought not to keep 
faith when by so doing it would be against his 
interest, and when the reasons which made him bind 
himself no longer exist. If men were all good, this 
precept would not be a good one; but as they are 
bad, and would not observe their faith with you, so 
you are not bound to keep faith with them. 
Abundant instances could be provided to support this 
advice, but the princes “that have been best able to 
imitate the fox have succeeded best.” With Machiavelli, 
they have concluded that it is impossible and even dan- 
gerous to possess all the virtues. The foxes have held that 
they should “seem to be all mercy, faith, integrity, 
humanity and religion,” but they have also held that they 
must adapt themselves “according to the wind, and... 
not deviate from what is good, if possible, but be able 
to do evil if constrained.” 

If an abstractly ideal ruler is not presented in The 
Prince, there is in it one whom Machiavelli can “hold up 
as an example to be imitated by all who by fortune and 
with the arms of others have risen to power.” It is the 
Duke Valentine, Cesare Borgia, the son of Pope Alex- 
ander VI. Here was a prince who did everything that a 
prudent and capable man could do in order to establish 
himself firmly in power. He fomented disorders in neigh- 
boring states; he weakened his rivals by bribing their 
adherents; he divided and conquered; he waged aggres- 
sive wars; he set a ruthless minister over conquered 
territory; he then slew the minister in order to ingratiate 
himself with the people. He took thought 
of the future “by destroying all the blood 
of those ruling families he had despoiled,” 
as well as by other foresighted plans. Only 
one thing Cesare Borgia did not foresee, 
that at the greatest crisis in his career he 
himself would lie dying. Machiavelli does 
not moralize over this error, nor does he 
recall the words addressed to the rich 
man in the Gospel: “Thou fool, this night 
do they demand thy soul of thee; and the 
things that thou hast provided, whose will they be?” 

Consideration of Cesare Borgia’s character and career 
leads Machiavelli to his conclusions of admiration and 
praise: “For with his great courage and high ambition 
he could not have acted otherwise, and his designs were 
only frustrated by the short life of Alexander and his own 
illness.” As with individual princes, so with nations: 
success and failure are the only true tests and standards 
of political conduct. If one state has the power and the 
opportunity to overrun another, then that is what it ought 
to do. It is to be condemned only for attempting what it 
cannot carry through to a successful issue, or for re- 
ceiving benefits not justified by its own strength. “If 
France with her own forces could have taken Naples, she 
ought to have done so; if she could not, she ought not to 
have shared it.” It is might that makes right. More than 
that, for Machiavelli it is might that makes duty. Here is 
a curious inversion of the Greek maxim, that “Can 
dwells ever nigh to Must.” Having denied that princes 
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can live completely good lives, the renaissance thinker 
asserts that, if there is any question of morality in state- 
craft, it is the exact reverse. For him, Must will dwell 
ever nigh to Can. 

Machiavelli, therefore, has not been faithful to his 
original purpose. He has not remained the impartial 
observer and the unprejudiced reporter. In spite of him. 
self, he becomes the moral philosopher: he argues, this 
is what the prince ought to do. In doing so, he illustrates 
anew how difficult it is for a man to be a complete 
positivist. He shows how impossible it is to dispose of 
all norms and principles, even if those that he at length 
accepts are no better than superior force and deeper 
cunning. So also his book illustrates anew how the 
philosopher of history cannot remain the mere realist. 
Almost as a matter of course, he picks out his ideal prince 
and hero, and holds him up as an example to be extolled 
and imitated. 

The Prince was written in 1513, when Machiavelli 
was forty-four years old. He had the experiences of his 
own career, the events of his era, the record of medieval 
and renaissance history, and the writings of the ancients, 
especially those of Livy, to draw upon for material for 
his reflections. Four centuries later we are in a unique 
position to see the full import of his book and the full 
effect of his doctrines when put into practice. For modern 
history, and particularly the history of our own times, 
has been one vast documentation of The Prince. The 
totalitarian state, its embodiment in the dictators, the 
intensification of power made possible by modern science 
and industry, the secular faith in force 
alone, the banishment of religion from 
government, the denial of natural rights 
and duties, the exaltation of the lie, the 
extermination not merely of the blood of 
ruling families but of whole races, classes 
and groups that would provide rival leader- 
ship—all these things and many others tell 
us that Machiavelli was right to stress the 
distance between what men’s lives and 
deeds are and what they ought to be. 

The modern situation tells us with equal force how 
false are the conclusions that Machiavelli draws from 
this unhappy contrast between what men do and what 
they ought to do. We may take his own pragmatic norm 
of success and failure. Our world has been plunged into 
inconceivable disaster by new Machiavellis and by new 
Caesars who have put the doctrines of The Prince into 
practice. Is not this disaster the most vivid and irre- 
futable commentary on the book? For if The Prince 
remains a great book, it is not because of the depth and 
truth of its thought. It is rather because of the greatness 
of its error and because of the causal connection between 
its principles and the present degradation of the human 
race. 

(The Rev. John K. Ryan is associate professor in the 
School of Philosophy at the Catholic University of 
America. He speaks of The Prince from wide experience 
in treating the book and the period it represents in his 
classes. ) 
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A chant for New Year’s day 


Firmly on the fragile now, 
soul, my schooner, poise your prow. 


Past is tide, and future pole 
(how dark their focus in the soul!) 


Mind, be lookout, Janus-wise, 
to read the mystery-written skies. 


In tempest trough and waters still 
be purposeful, my compass-will. 


Harbor-Father, magnet be; 
Spirit, fill the sails of me; 


Christ, be rigging, sail and helm 
and, cutting through the waves that whelm 


*round the Triure Timeless Now, 
O harbor-happy Christ, be prow! 
Joun D. Boyp 


Autumn country 


Where the road dips as slow as sleep 

And the wood a field’s width away 

Stands listening and pondering on the sound of carts 
and people going past, 

I have come back to find a treasure I buried in boyhood 

Beside the satin water, under the silver-quilted sky, 

Beneath the gnarled nobility of a bookplate oak. 


The impartial briars rasp my flesh, 

And the swish of a twig from under my hand 

Scourges my eye with intolerable pain. 

Through the unwilled tears I look for my tree-companion, 
My caryatid for a cloud. 


All the trees wake in the leafy stillness of Indian summer 

With a skitter of wings as I come to the waterside, 

The wild ducks leaping and wheeling, 

Untangling the swirl of feathers and honking beaks 

And finding their flying places. 

And here is my oak still standing, but greyer and greater, 

And my trove untouched under a snarl of roots. 
FRANCIS SWEENEY 


To the prayerless 


One stands; 

A thousand scurry and wait and weep on hands and 
knees. 

Bones of delusion, dream-white skin - 

Support the naked lost. 

Stacked like poles against the standing One, 

The thousand think to walk, to speak, to sing, 

And all that comes to sound 

Is a leaf moving and the shudder of a twig. 

Reality? Weep not, leave the insensate ground 

Unmarked by shuffle or the crippled drag, 


Cease motion, gather stillness in the little shell of self, 
Until the word show clear within the open arms 
Of Him Who stands. 
Listen. 
The dream is dream. The pain is pain. And all in me 
fulfilled. 
Give truth the space where riot was before 
And you shall sudden recognize My Face. 
Even the blind shall see, the paralyzed shall feel, 
The dead rise up to greet My Eyes. 
Listen and follow. Follow and be. 
Then stand alive and love the lost— 
In memory of Me. 
JuLIa CUNNINGHAM 


Oh, little town of Bethlehem 


Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie... 

Crouched low in tense and wakeful sleep 
Beneath a silent sky. 


The inns are filled with strangers, 
There are no rooms nor beds 

For tired-eyed babes and mothers 
To rest their aching heads. 


Oh, weary British captain 

At paper-littered table, 

Reflect and brood upon a war 
That billets hate within a stable. 


Upon the hillside men still watch 
The brilliant star-filled sky .. . 
The Arab sheiks await the word 
For one more battle cry. 


Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 
Alert with fear and cold... 
Recall the Magi brought the gift 
Of myrrh as well as gold. 
Mary J. MiLsurn 


The road 


There is no road however rough and long 

He hath not trodden to the very end; 

Oh, flagging heart, believe it and be strong, 

And find His prints wherever thou shalt wend; 

At midnight on the road to Jericho 

Look for the leading of His glimmering spoors; 

If to Egyptian bondage thou must go 

His tracks are there, and on the mind’s dark moors. 


Smooth be thy dolorous way from His firm tread, 
Bright the Emmaus road at eventide; 
Unto thy little room and broken bread 
By the sunset path He comes and would abide: 
And when night deepens and the way seems lost 
He is the Road itself, the Inn, the Host. 

A. E. JOHNSON 
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Two on American frontiers 





PONTIAC AND THE INDIAN 
UPRISING 





By Howard H. Peckham. Princeten 
University Press. 346p. $2.50 


For a brief but vivid historical moment 
in 1763-1764 an Ottawa Indian chal- 
lenged powerfully the British Empire 
in America. He failed, for he was op- 
posing manifest destiny and ineluctable 
change; but his attempt was the stuff 
of drama and the man himself is 
clothed with a strange and tragic dig- 
nity. 

Pontiac and the thing he did—or 
tried to do—have received in this book 
final and complete portrayal. It is not 
likely that anyone else will add any 
details of importance to the story. Mr. 
Peckham, working from new materials 
and judiciously utilizing the old ones, 
has given us a scholarly monograph 
and a really fascinating story. The 
account of the siege of Fort Detroit is 
as thrilling as some of Parkman’s best 
pages. 

The Indian uprising in the American 
Northwest in the year of the Peace of 
Paris was a last-ditch fight of an Indian 
people for independence. Pontiac was 
the leader ef that effort. It was a lost 
cause from the moment the braves 
made their first move against the Eng- 
lish, but it had its touch of grandeur: 
it was the red man affirming in the 
teeth of the first Power of Europe his 
right to exist as a nation. There have 
been less honorable motives for waging 
war. 

The internal perils that must be 
faced by every leader of a campaign of 
violence were experienced by Pontiac 
to the last degree. He lost his struggle, 
partly because the bulk of his people 
refused to support him. When he finally 
made a statesmanlike peace with an 
enemy whom he could not defeat, he 
was assassinated by one of his own 
braves. The story, acted out on an 
American frontier, is almost a Greek 
tragedy. 

Professor Peckham has revealed in 
clearer light some important aspects of 
the uprising. The ambiguous attitude of 
the French habitants is made painfully 
evident. Without their negative coopera- 
tion the Indian effort could hardly have 
met with even initial success. The re- 
straining influence exercised on the war 


party by the Christianized Indian 
leaders was a weighty factor in the 
final defeat of Pontiac. Father Potier, 
of the Society of Jesus, missionary 
among the MHurons, persuaded his 
spiritual children, at a critical moment, 
to refuse their full support to the attack 
on the English. The characteristic dis- 
inclination of the Indian to render him- 
self “expendable” was one of the de- 
cisive reasons for the Ottawas’ failure 
to capture Detroit. The Proclamation 
Line of 1763 is shown to have been a 
highly necessary defensive measure on 
the part of the imperial government, 
the protests of the American colonials 
and of many subsequent American his- 
torians notwithstanding. 

The most significant of the speeches 
and letters of Pontiac have been quoted 
in full by the author—a wise provision, 
since the recorded utterances of the 
Indian leader are few and difficult to 
find. The brilliant reply of Pontiac to 
the objections of his French allies at 
Detroit is a classic of diplomatic re- 
buttal. 

A mild exception might be taken to 
the employment of the word “prosely- 
tizing” in reference to the Catholic 
missionaries’ work among the savages 
(p. 113). The author’s narrative, excel- 
lent as it stands, might have been even 
further strengthened by the use of the 
relevant Jesuit Relations. 

J. T. Durxin 





LEWIS AND CLARK: Partners in 
Discovery. 





By John Bakeless. Morrow. 458p. $5 


The story of Lewis and Clark has been 
told and retold many times but not 
often as well as John Bakeless does it 
in this book. The author has written a 
biography of these two famous Amer- 
icans, not merely an account of the 
expedition sent out in 1804 by President 
Thomas Jefferson to explore the Far 
West. The reader must keep his wits 
about him to avoid confusing informa- 
tion about Lewis with that pertaining 
to Clark or vice versa. Such possible 
confusion is inherent in any dual biog- 
raphy. 

This should be remarked: the atten- 
tion required will be well rewarded by 
the excellent writing and not a little 
new information. Reasonable care and 
great diligence went into those portions 
of the book treating the lives of -Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark prior 
to and subsequent to their trip to the 
Pacific Ocean. In dubious and disputed 
matters no attempt is made to prove 
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more than the sources warrant. A fine 
example of this fairness are the pages 
on Lewis’ possible suicide or possible 
murder. 

As their journey across the continent 
loomed large on the horizon of their 
lives, so does it fill the greater part of 
the book. Certain of these chapters are 
more engrossing than the finest fiction, 
more stirring than tales of ancient 
pirates, and more touching than popu- 
lar romances. Yet the whole is built 
on very sober and painstaking research. 
From Vermont to Virginia, from Calli- 
fornia to Connecticut, the author has 
ferreted out manuscripts of all kinds. 
He indulges in no imaginative flights. 
Very ably has he told the story as found 
in journals and letters of members of 
the party as well as in other contem- 
porary records. 

Several hours of enjoyable reading 
are between the covers of this book. 
The reader will marvel at the care ex- 
pended in planning and equipping a 
party of men for a journey among un- 
known people and through unknown 
country. Twenty-one bales of presents 
—red, white and blue beads (they 
didn’t bring enough blue beads), 432 
curtain rings as earrings for the In- 
dians, looking-glasses and brooches— 
were no insignificant part of their sup- 
plies. The latest scientific instruments 
were carefully stowed in their baggage, 
for Lewis and Clark were to collect 
with extreme care every crumb of infor- 
mation about the new country. Botany, 
zoology, astronomy, the winds, the tides, 
mountains, rivers, trails and soil are a 
few of the things subjected to their 
alert scrutiny. 

The journey itself was packed with 
thrills and adventure. Private Hugh 
McNeal saved himself from an enraged 
grizzly bear by thwacking the animal 
on the head with stunning force and 
then seeking sanctuary in the nearest 





tall tree. Lewis himself escaped harm 
once by the simple expedient of out- 
running a bear. Ironically enough, a 
wounded elk occasioned a near-tragedy 
when Peter Cruzat—blind in one eye 
and near-sighted in the other—shot 
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Lewis, having mistaken him for the 
hunted animal. 

These incidents, for mere incidents 
they were, punctuated the trip. The 
long days were filled with countless 
dangers and crushing labor. Endless 
hours of paddling, poling and pulling 
the boats upstream, torturing hours of 
portaging, long stretches over razor- 
edged rocks that cut their moccasins to 
ribbons, days of trudging through 
drought-ridden land, lack of food until 
roast dog became a delicacy, endless 
hours in a merciless sun—this was 
regular fare for two years and 132 
days. Then, there were the Indians: 
sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile, 
and twice—by the Sioux and later by 
the Nez Perce—the total massacre of 
the party was plotted quite unbeknown 
to the white men. 

This tale of what very easily could 
have been a journey of no return 
should prove stimulating to the his- 
torian and fascinating to any adult 
reader. Wituiam N. BiscHorr 


One on American writers 





THE TIMES OF MELVILLE AND 
WHITMAN 





By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 489p. $5 


Mr. Brooks’ title is perfectly descrip- 
tive. It is the times of Melville and 
Whitman, not themselves, he has writ- 
ten about in this fourth instalment— 
volume three, however, in order of read- 
ing sequence—of his Technicolor pano- 
rama of American literary history. This 
time, as a matter of fact, chronicle has 
almost driven out literature throughout 
his consideration of what is, certainly, 
one of the least known and hardest to 
evaluate periods of American letters, 
and one, moreover, which does not lend 
itself so perfectly as the times of Irving, 
Poe and Hawthorne to the grave, 
elegiac pace of his somewhat mistily 
Vergilian prose. 

Not that Mr. Brooks hasn’t set out 
before us, as is his wont, the manifold 
riches of a Yankee pedlar’s pack. Our 
only complaint is that this time they 
are too many and too bewildering. 
Sociological criticism has never been 
Mr. Brooks’ forte, and the era marked 
out for consideration here—America 
from 1840 to 1890, but excluding the 
great New England Renaissance—liter- 
ally cries out for sociological interpre- 
tation. He does not enjoy, either, the 
same scope he did with Cooper, in The 
World of Washington Irving, for the 
sort of individual literary evaluation in 


which he excels. He manages, however, 
to resuscitate many minor figures, 
among them Bret Harte and John Ban- 
nister Tabb, on whom the dust of pre- 
mature and undeserved oblivion had 
been gathering. 

A friendly rival in his chosen field, 
Harvard’s Professor Matthiessen, once 
accused Mr. Brooks of being a “lyric 
poet manqué.” This lyric quality is 
ecstatically strong in the chapter deal- 
ing with John Muir; and in the de- 
scription of Burroughs’ Catskills, a 
land of “round-backed hills and flowing 
mountain lines,” where one felt as if 
“the muzzle of the cow might have 
shaped the landscape.” One finds in 
Brooks a novelist and dramatist as well 
as poet; and it is the novelist-dramatist 
who closes the shutters of the Gover- 
nor’s mansion in Santa Fe on General 
Lew Wallace working on Ben Hur, so 
that lamplight would not offer his 
sworn enemy, Billy the Kid, too easy a 
target. 

While The Times of Melville and 
W hitman is, on balance, the least satis- 
factory of the four volumes, and while, 
moreover, one senses that Mr. Brooks 
found least satisfaction in writing it, 
this qualification is a purely relative 
thing. It does not diminish a settled 
conviction on the part of the present 
reviewer that Brooks’ massive effort re- 
mains to date our best general history 
of American letters. 

Mr. Brooks’ tempo of advance all 
through his series has been leisurely 
and circuitous. This time we float with 
him on his flatboat of easy narrative 
down a Mississippi tide of intersecting 
creek and inlet, interested and pleased, 
but quite ready to welcome what will 
probably be, for Mr. Brooks as well, 
the more congenial dry land of his pro- 
jected fifth volume, the period from 
1885 to the First World War. 

Cuarzes A. Brapy 


Two American memoirs 





BREAKING NEW GROUND 





By Gifford Pinchot. Harcourt, Brace. 
522p. $5 


The unique characteristic that dis- 
tinguished the United States from the 
rest of the world during its first century 
as a nation was its easily accessible 
open frontier, into which society could 
expand at will. Natural resources were 
plentiful and nearly free. Timber was 
so abundant as to be an obstruction 
rather than an asset to the pioneer. Not 
until about 1890, when the open fron- 
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of Maryland 


Sister M. David Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


An equally detailed and pleasant 
series of recollections of the 
growth of the first Catholic col- 
lege for women in the United 
States, stemming from the ar- 
rival in Baltimore, in 1847, of 
Mother Teresa and her pioneers. 
The graceful narrative recounts 
the growing pains of the col- 
lege, its sturdy friends, curricu- 
lum changes, faculty and alum- 
nae successes, unchanging spirit, 
and shining place in American 
education today. With a Pref- 
ace by Rev. John Tracy Ellis, 
Professor of Church History at 
The Catholic University of 
America. $3.00 
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Alice and 


With an Introduction by 
Sir Francis Meynell 


“Mrs. Meynell’s papers are little 
sermons, ideal sermons. Let no 
one uninstructed by them take 
fright at the title; they are not 
preachments. They leave a sense 
of stilled singing in the mind 
they fill. The writing is limpid in 
its depths. I can fancy Matthew 
Arnold lighting on such essays, 
saying with refreshment, “She 
can write!” It does not seem to 
me too bold to imagine Carlyle 
listening, without the weariful 
gesture, to his wife’s reading of 
the same, hearing them to the 
end, and giving his comment, 
‘That woman thinks.’ ”—George 
Meredith. 
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tier ceased to exist, did it begin to dawn 
on some of our more far-sighted citi- 
zens that the resources of nature were 
not limitless, and that, if these resources 
were not to be exhausted by large-scale 
private exploitation, a national govern- 
mental program was essential. 

From this point until it became a 
firmly established national policy, the 
story of conservation of natural re- 
sources in the U.S. can be brought to 
a clear focus in the career of one man. 
In the words of Theodore Roosevelt: 
“Gifford Pinchot is the man to whom 
the nation owes most for what has been 
accomplished as regards the preserva- 
tion of the natural resources of our 
country.” For this reason, Pinchot’s 
book, completed shortly before his 
death in 1946, constitutes valuable 
reading for anyone interested in a 
fuller understanding of this important 
facet of our history. 

The story unfolded in Breaking New 
Ground is a fascinating one, not merely 
as an account of the rise and growth of 
the conservation movement, but rather 
because of the insight it gives into the 
character and philosophy of that move- 
ment’s first leader. To say that Pinchot 
developed an almost fanatical zeal for 
conservation, particularly as applied to 
timber resources, would be a mild 
understatement. This zeal is all the 
more surprising in view of the path by 
which he entered the movement. Ac- 
cording to his own account, his choice 
of a career, just prior to his entering 
Yale, was to be between medicine and 
the ministry. But when his father asked 
him how he would like to be a forester, 
the matter was settled. He loved the 
wood, so “whatever forestry might be, 
[ was for it.” 

After his four years at Yale, Pinchot 
was sent to Europe in 1889, where he 
was fortunate enough to study under 
such forest experts as Brandis in Ger- 
many, Puton in France, and Meister in 
Switzerland. Upon his return to the 
States at the end of 1890, he was a 
confirmed conservationist. And _ the 
situation then prevailing in the nation 
with regard to natural resources was 
indeed such as to call for a conserva- 
tionist. “The man who could get his 
hands on the biggest slice of natural 
resources was the best citizen. Wealth 
and virtue were supposed to trot in 
double harness.” 

Pinchot’s first efforts were directed 
toward private owners. He did manage 
to prove in several cases that forestry, 
which he defined as “tree farming,” or 
“handling trees so that one crop follows 
another,” could be profitable. In short 
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order, however, he was convinced of 
the need for governmental action. By 
1898 he managed to receive appoint- 
ment as Chief Forester of the Forestry 
Division, Department of Agriculture. 
From this point until his dismissal by 
President Taft in 1910, as an outgrowth 
of the famous Ballinger controversy, 
Pinchot resorted to various, and some- 
times devious, means to accomplish his 
basic objective. Natural resources had 
to be saved for the common good, even 
though the people, speaking through 
their elected representatives, were not 
in favor. 

How Pinchot achieved the transfer of 
the Forest Reserves from Interior to 
Agriculture is an enlightening case 
study of the use of “politics” for a 
worthy objective. How he by-passed 
Congress, on several occasions, he sets 
forth gleefully and without shame. An 





ardent “T.R.” man, Pinchot accepted 
with enthusiasm the Roosevelt concept 
of the position of the Chief Executive. 
For Taft he displays a thinly disguised 
contempt. “After T.R. came Taft. It 
was as though a sharp sword had been 
succeeded by a roll of paper, legal 
size... . An admirable lieutenant, but 
a poor captain. . . . Weak, rather than 
wicked.” As against this viewpoint, an 
objective American historian, F. L. 
Paxson, comments, “So far as conserva- 
tion was concerned, there was room for 
more than one opinion. The legal 
authority for as vigorous a program as 
Roosevelt carried out was dubious at 
best.” 

As Pinchot himself says, “my book 
is not a formal history, decorated and 
delayed by references to authorities. As 
to nearly every statement it contains, 
you will have to take it or leave it on 
my say-so.” It is salty in style, and full 
of the flavor of a strong personality. It 
reveals in clear tones the character and 
accomplishments of a man who merits 
more study by American social scien- 
tists. Paut G. STEINBICKER 
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THE MARSHALL FIELDS 





By John Tebbel. Dutton. 320p. $3.75 


Mr. Tebbel, who had previously related 
the rise of the McCormick-Medill- 
Patterson empire in his An American 
Dynasty, tells the story of the first 
Marshall Field and his descendants to 
the third generation. As the subtitle, 
“A Study of Wealth,” indicates, the 
author combines biography with a 
liberal admixture of economics and 
sociology. 

The principal protagonists of the 
tale are, of course, the taciturn New 
England founder of the Field fortune 
and the present head of the family, 
Marshall Field III. Mr. Tebbel em- 
ploys no dramatics. In a style as bleak 
as Chicago’s own Washington Boule- 
vard between Western Avenue and 
Kedzie, he traces the amassing of one 
of the great American fortunes in the 
second half of the last century and the 
contemporary effort to integrate that 
fortune into a changing scene. 

The Marshall Field I who emerges 
from these pages is a colorless, cold, 
calculating, amazingly efficient mer- 
chant whose abilities seem to have 
been adaptable only to business 
endeavors. He was no swashbuckling 
mercantile pirate who ruthlessly 
cleared his inland sea of competitors’ 
hulls. Nor was he, apparently, a mis- 
cast Alexander glorying in the mere 
joy of conquest. As Mr. Tebbel por- 
trays him, there were few if any 
ecstatic moments as his superb busi- 
ness judgment steadily built the great 
institution which has become almost 
synonymous with the name of his 
adopted city. For one who has known 
the barren impersonality of Chicago, 
it is tempting to conjecture that Field's 
workaday spirit has impressed itself 
indelibly on the city he did so much to 
create. 

After a brief intervening section on 
the Field stores, Mr. Tebbel turns 
with obvious enthusiasm to discuss the 
present Marshall Field. Yet, although 
he is quite clearly concerned with 
portraying the emergence of the 
younger Field from an early back- 
ground of family tragedy and from a 
middle period of personal confusion as 
a triumphant progress, he develops no 
vulgar eulogy. If this final segment of 
the book sounds as though it were an 
official statement of the Field cause, it 
at least maintains a decent’ reserve. 
Most attention is given to Marshall 
Field III’s ventures into New York and 
Chicago journalism, the summaries of 
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~ An insight into the historic drama of Trent, revealed through the pages 
of a new biography of a Cardinal who played one of its principal roles ~ - 


PAPAL LEGATE AT THE 
COUNCIL OF 
TRENT 


CARDINAL SERIPANDO 
B 
THE RT. REV. HUBERT JEDIN 


Translated by 
The Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff 





Girolamo Seripando, as General of the Augustinian Order, became 
mightily impressed with the need of ecclesiastical reform and of an authori- 
tative definition of Catholic doctrines that were being denied by the 
Lutheran Reformers. 


That earlier part of his life was an admirable preparation for his work 
at Trent. Between these two periods he was bishop of Salerno, where his 
zeal for reform was firm and prudent. 


Then the Pope, having raised him to the cardinalate, sent him as 
legate to the Council of Trent. The account of his activities at that historic 
synod throws light on the cross-currents emanating from the German 
Emperor, the King of Spain, and the King of France, and affecting the 
procedure—though not the dogmatic definitions—of the Council. Seripan- 
do’s theological erudition played a notable part in the formulation of 
dogmatic chapters and canons, as did his zeal in promoting the correc- 
tion of abuses. 


The present volume is the story of all these activities. Since the author 
has made use exclusively of the most reliable sources, his work has the 
stamp of authentic finality. 


No one interested in the work of the Catholic Church, especially at 
the crisis of the Protestant Revolt, can be indifferent to the work of the 
great Council, here intimately reported. PAPAL LEGATE AT THE 
COUNCIL OF TRENT has permanent value as a contribution to eccle- 
siastical history. 
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the PM and Sun sagas being both 
enlightening and objective. This last 
statement, of course, will be highly 
suspect to any reader who takes his 
intellectual bearings from the quasi- 
Gothic pile on upper Michigan Boule- 
vard. MicHakE. F. MoLoney 





THE ETERNAL QUEST: The Teach- 
ing of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
Natural Desire for God. 





By William R. O’Connor. Longmans, 
Green. 285p. $4 


It is the inevitable fate of those who 
have written much on obscure and dif- 
ficult questions to be the victims of 
their interpreters. The danger of this 
victimization increases with the impor- 
tance of the writer, and with the ab- 
struseness of the question treated. Hence 
it is that the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the natural desire for God 
will suffer much. It is the laudable pur- 
pose of the author of the present work 
to invoke the sound principle that the 
best interpreter of St. Thomas is St. 
Thomas, and to discover the meaning 
of his teaching on this question from 
his own words. 

The problem is the apparent con- 
tradiction in the works of St. Thomas 
between those texts which affirm a nat- 
ural desire to see God, and those which 
deny it. The attempt to solve this ap- 
parent contradiction has led to four 
principal interpretations. On the one 
hand, there are the “minimizers”— 
those who, with Bafez, reduce the nat- 
ural desire for the beatific vision to a 
mere non-repugnance or obediential 
potency, or those who, with Cajetan, 
maintain that the desire for the vision 
of God is natural only in the sense that 
our nature is its subject. On the other 
hand, there are the “maximizing” in- 
terpreters, who, with Soto, argue that 
the natural desire for the vision of 
God is a pre-cognitional, transcendental 
ordination of the will, a pondus naturae, 
to God; or who, with Sylvester of 
Ferrara, see the natural desire as a 
necessarily elicited act of the will, to 
se- God as the first cause. Between 
tlese two schools, according to the au- 
thor, stands the figure of Duns Scotus, 
who is responsible for the introduction 
of the concept of the pondus naturae 
into this particular discussion. 

After a brief treatise on the Aristo- 
telian background of St. Thomas on 
this question, the author proceeds to 
elaborate the thought of St. Thomas 
himself. In a well-documented, careful 
exegesis of texts, the author concludes 


that St. Thomas does not admit the 
existence in the will of any such pre- 
cognitional natural desire as Scotus 
and, in his wake, Soto and Sylvester of 
Ferrara had maintained. Further, he 
does not find in St. Thomas the opposi- 
tion of natural and supernatural, which 
is the preoccupation and assumption of 
Bafiez and Cajetan. Finally, he argues 
that, while St. Thomas does admit a 
natural desire to see God, and a natural 
desire for happiness, these are never 
identified by the Angelic Doctor. The 
first is the desire of the intellect for 
the knowledge of the essence of the first 
cause, presupposing the knowledge al- 
ready possessed that God exists; the 
second is a necessary desire of the will 
for happiness in general, but this hap- 
piness is never identified in this life 
with any particular object, not even 
with God. Only at the end of the eter- 
nal quest will this identity occur. 

This is not a “popular” book, one 
that will be easily followed and grasped. 
At times it is marred by a certain dog- 
matism of tone; consider, for example, 
the implied charge that those who 
maintain the argument for the existence 
of God from the desire to see Him are 
immanentists (p. 144), a word which 
has an unfortunate connotation for 
scholastic thinkers. However, the author 
is to be congratulated for his careful, 
methodical exposition, particularly of 
the various interpretations of St. 
Thomas. His conclusions will not con- 
vince all of his readers; the “minimiz- 
ers” and the “maximizers” will con- 
tinue to be so, even after the reading 
of the book. 

Nevertheless, the present study will 
be of value to those who are interested 
in the history of this problem. The 
book is well printed, has a good bibli- 
ography and copious notes. 

Ratpx O. Dares, S.J. 





Rev. J. T. Durkry, S.J., is professor 
of history at Georgetown University, 
and author of several books on 
American history. 

Rev. WituiaM N. Biscuorr, S.J., is 
author of The Jesuits in Old Oregon. 
Cuartes A. Brapy is professor of 
English at Canisius College, Buffalo, 
and editor of the recently published 
(by McMullen) A Catholic An- 
thology. 

Paut A. STEINBICKER is professor of 
political science and government at 
the University of St. Louis. 

Rev. Ratpu O. Dates, S.J., is pro- 
fessor of Natural Theology at Wood- 
stock College, Woodstock, Md. 
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TWO OF THE CONCEPTS EXALT- 
ed and canonized by the first Christmas 
were the ideas of motherhood and child- 
hood. After Bethlehem, woman was no 
longer, in the quietly barbarous phrase 
of a pagan poet, “the recreation of the 
warrior”; nor was the child any more 
a defenseless chattel dependent for his 
right to live on the whim of his father. 
There are, to be sure, large, loquacious 
groups even yet who would transfer the 
principles of selective breeding from 
the farm to the family; there are many 
who espouse the Shavian position that 
the genetic process which produces 
Holsteins would, if applied to the hu- 
man field, result in Einsteins. But right- 
thinking men still regard motherhood 
as a sacred institution; they still look 
on the child as holy. To such, the feast 
of the Holy Family, falling on the Sun- 
day within the octave of Epiphany, 
must always be a precious day. 

The shepherds have departed and 
the wise men: there for our veneration 
and meditation are the holy three— 
Joseph, model of fathers, model of 
men; Mary, inspiration of women; and 
Jesus Christ, the light of the world. 
Here is the first Christian family, and 
the best, the pattern to which all fami- 
lies must conform. It is a pattern easy 
to perceive and understand; but diffi- 
cult to live while human beings remain 
selfish. The father is the head of the 
family, the law of it and the logic; the 
mother is the heart, the sweetness and 
the love. 

But authors and painters have dilated 
sufficiently on the glory of real mother- 
hood. It is not altogether an abrupt 
transition to turn for a moment to an- 
other vicarious motherhood which con- 
tinues the virgin maternalism of Our 
Lady. The Christmas season, with its 
emphasis on virginity and motherhood, 
might well remind us of these who, in 
their humility, prefer the neglect which 
is too often their lot—our nuns. They 
are “the women who .. . followed Him” 
(Luke 23:49), “the virgins . . . who 
follow the Lamb wherever He goes” 
(Apoc. 14:4). They can say with St. 
Agnes, in the liturgy: “He has put a 
seal on my countenance, so that I have 
no lover besides Him”; they are the 
sisters of St. Cecilia of whom the 
Breviary says: “The glorious virgin al- 
ways carried the gospel of Christ in 
her breast.” Consecrating the possibil- 
ity of natural motherhood, they dedi- 
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cate themselves to the supernatural 
motherhood of caring for Christ’s little 
ones, be they children in the schools, 
the sick in hospitals or the aged bat- 
tered in the twilight of life by sharp 
winds. No one has a better right to be 
at Bethlehem than a nun; perhaps no 
one has a better appreciation of Beth- 
lehem than she who is by instinct a 
mother, by grace a virgin. 

Yet nuns are often the object of mis- 
understanding, even from Catholics, 
who overlook their excellences, exag- 
gerate their imperfections, minimize 
their sacrifices. Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, in her Written in Heaven, 
comes much closer to the truth when 
she pens a glowing tribute to their 
sanity, sanctity, intelligence and gen- 
eral outlook: so does that redoutable, 
highly cultivated Yankee lady, Mary 
Ellen Chase, in This Goodly Fellowship, 
which tells us how, from living with 
nuns, she came to love them. Day in 
and day out, in the Bethlehems and 
Nazareths which are their convents, 
they call down God’s blessings on the 
world. It is a reminder to us of the 
pervasive power of prayer, that the sec- 
ondary patron of the foreign missions, 
after the great Xavier, is a Carmelite 
nun who lived her brief, beautiful life 
in a convent in France—the Little 
Flower of Jesus. It is likewise a re- 
minder to us of the influence nuns 
exert on this sad earth. Monsignor 
Dupanloup once suggested an adver- 
tisement in the papers asking for thou- 
sands of women to turn their backs on 
their prospects and to devote them- 
selves to lives of patient perseverance 
and hard work out of love. What a 
quixotic request! Yet there are such 
women in the world, living perpetua- 
tions of Mary, thousands and thousands 
of them, in our convents. 

Wirtiam A. Donacny, S.J. 
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FIRST-NIGHT TB. Whenever two or 
three are gathered together, and talk 
turns to what is wrong with the con- 
temporary theatre, or when reviewers 
of the daily press discuss the matter 
in their Sunday columns, commercial- 
ism is usually mentioned as the num- 
ber-one so-and-so in the woodpile. Most 
producers are in show business to make 
money, and they will finance any play 
or show-script they think the public 
will buy. If some of the lines are smut- 


ty and some scenes nasty and the over- 
all effect immoral, it is just too bad. 
If their advisers and personal judgment 
convince them that the stuff will sell, 
that is all they want to know. A mi- 
nority of producers are real showmen, 
in love with the theatre, who invest the 
profits of lucrative turkeys in produc- 
tions which may be sound drama and 
good theatre but doubtful box-office. 
But they are business men first and 
slhowmen second. 

While it is the consensus that com- 
mercialism is the bane of the theatre, 
two other culprits never, or hardly ever, 
mentioned may be even more guilty. 
The delinquents I have in mind are the 
Catholic audience, which will be the 
topic of a future column, and first-night 
reviews. Too many people believe what 
they read in their favorite newspaper— 
except the opinions expressed on the 
editorial page. They have a tendency 
to accept a review as an objective ap- 
praisal of a production, as if it were 
as factual as the story of a three-alarm 
fire on the front page, or Macy’s adver- 
tisement on page four. Actually, a re- 
view is an expression of opinion that 
may be even more personal than an 
editorial. 

Plays that get a bad press almost 
immediately come down with a malady 
which in my boyhood was known as 
galloping consumption, and quietly 
pass out on the nearest Saturday. The 
majority of the victims of first-night 
TB probably deserve their fate, but 
others, while they may not be first-rate 
specimens of drama, are worth serious 
attention by a representative section 
of the public; and they might get the 
consideration they deserve if the public 
were not persuaded against them by a 
first-night brush-off. 

Some productions, in spite of critical 
censure, put up a really desperate bat- 
tle for life. Our Lan’, one of the early 
productions of the season, lingered on 
several weeks after it was stricken by 
a bad press. This Time Tomorrow also 
hung on gamely after the critics turned 
their thumbs down. Our Lan’, of course, 
was kept alive by parties organized by 
interested groups, while the demise of 
This Time Tomorrow was postponed 
by The Theatre Guild’s subscription 
list. Most plays that get bad notices 
fold up before the people who might 
like them find it convenient to go to 
the theatre. That is the harm that is 
done by first-night criticism—it pre- 
vents many worthwhile plays, The Gen- 
tleman from Athens, for instance, from 
finding their natural audience. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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cludes the Ordo for Mass each day in 
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ROAD TO RIO. If at some far future 
date historians should unearth a time- 
capsule containing this most recent of 
the Crosby-Hope junkets, they would 
probably be able to make neither head 
nor tail of it, for that genial duo deals 
in an increasingly more rarefied form 
of strictly contemporary humor. Mixed 
in with a liberal dose of slapstick which 
speaks a universal language. are nu- 
merous lines and situations whose full 
enjoyment requires a knowledge of the 
pair’s past pictures, off-screen activities, 
professional] rivals, the personnel and 
format of their respective radio shows 
and various other related subjects. The 
plot, about two musicians who elude 
a wrathful ex-employer by stowing 
away for South America, only to land 
in further trouble aiding a damsel in 
_ distress, follows the same self-conscious 
pattern. It is only vaguely sketched in, 
and is serviceable mainly because it 
employs devices so familiar to the audi- 
ence that they automatically evoke a 
fuller image than the screen presents. 
Dorothy Lamour, the perennial co-star, 
falls into this category, as does an 
array of type-cast villains and their 
scheme (after the fashion of a hundred 
third-rate horror films) for literally 
hypnotizing the heroine out of her for- 
tune. It only remains to be said that 
the comedians are in top form and, 
while the film has no significance what- 
soever, it is unremittingly funny and 
happily recommendable to the family. 
(Paramount) 


THE SENATOR WAS INDISCREET. 
This lampoon of American politics is 
also hilariously funny, but sometimes 
has a little too much significance to 
make light-hearted laughter seem the 
appropriate emotion. The story of the 
Presidential aspirations of a faithful 
party man, newly elected to the Senate, 
has been written by Charles Mac- 
Arthur, produced by Nunnally Johnson 
and directed by George S. Kaufman— 
all of whom are at home with the po- 
litical background and have an acid 
talent for comedy—in such close col- 
laboration that it is impossible to sort 
out their respective contributions. They 
have had a merry time concocting fatu- 
ous speeches for the Senator and com- 
posing newspaper headlines which 
knowingly assume the man’s candidacy 
because he denies it; and describing 
the chagrin of the party boss about to 
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discredit his presumptuous underling, 
but forced instead, by the Senator's 
threat to publish his thirty-frve-year 
political diary, to support him. All this 
—plus the subsequent history of the 
secret memoirs which disappear but are 
rescued and finally precipitate party 
disaster by reaching print—constitutes 
the broadest of burlesques, and is kept 
on a painstakingly fictional level. It is 
only in describing the Senator’s suc- 
cessful efforts to charm the voters by 
appealing to the greed and self-interest 
of specialized groups that the film hews 
close enough to the unpleasant truth to 
make the authors’ cheerful cynicism an 
inadequate weapon. William Powell 
makes a comedy gem out of his por- 
trayal of the muddle-headed but some- 
how likable aspirant, and has admir- 
able support from a cast which is 
longer on talent than big names. Adults 
should find this a wholesome if isolated 
example of the screen’s maturity. (Uni- 
versal-International) Moma Watsu 
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QUITE OFTEN SIGNIFICANT 
events Cause no stir at the time of their 
occurrence. . . . The recent celebration 
in honor of the Wright Brothers recalls 
to mind a case in point. . . . The 
Wrights, in 1903, after achieving their 
first successful flight, telegraphed their 
sister informing her they had flown 
their heavier-than-air plane, and added 
that they would be home for Christmas. 
Shown the telegram by the sister, the 
editor of the local paper missed the 
important news. He exclaimed: “My, 
that’s fine. I mean that they'll be home 
for Christmas.” . . . Another instance 
of the kind, in a more prosaic field, 
was furnished by a recent full-page ad- 
vertisement run by a restaurant system 
to celebrate its 59th anniversary. .. . 
The advertisement reproduced the front 
page of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin for December 22, 1888. Right be- 
neath the reproduced front page, was 
the following copy: “The Editors of the 
Bulletin missed out on a big news story 
on December 22, 1888. . . . Their front 
page should have carried this headline 
—First Horn & Hardart Restaurant 
opens today. To be followed by 157 
large H&H restaurants, automats, and 
retail shops in Philadelphia and New 
York. . . . 59 years from today these 
H&H restaurants will serve over 700,- 
000 patrons daily.” .. . Then the Edi- 
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tors of the Bulletin might have written 
a news story about the two young men 
(who opened the small restaurant 
where a big idea was born)... . The 
Editors might have told how these 
young men would create the Automats, 
those amazing mechanical restaurants. 
... But the Bulletin of December 22, 
1888 did not print this narrative. In 
fact it didn’t even mention the opening 
of the first H&H restaurant, which was 
to grow into America’s largest restau- 
rant system. 


The launching of the greatest institu- 
tion in all human history was missed 
by most of the people of the time. . . . 
On the occasion of its 1948th anniver- 
sary, the Catholic Church could con- 
ceivably run the following full-page ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers of the 
world: “The people living in the early 
first century missed out on a big news 
story, one of the biggest of all time... . 
They did not hear the news that Jesus 
Christ had established the Catholic 
Church. . . . Had they learned of this 
event, and grasped its import, the sound 
of their voices spreading the news 
would doubtless have filled the homes 
and the public places everywhere. . . . 
The voices might have sounded like 
this: ‘Have you heard the news? Jesus 
Christ has founded the Catholic Church. 
. .. He has promised it will last to the 
end of the world. . . . This first parish 
of the Catholic Church has but few 
parishioners, but eventually there will 
be parishes everywhere. . . . Today, 
there is not even one Catholic Church 
in Rome, but in the days ahead Cath- 
olic churches will be raising their cross- 
topped spires not only in Rome but in 
cities not yet born. . . . 1948 years 
from today, the Catholic Church will 
girdle the globe. . . . 1948 years from 
now, the handful of parishioners in this 
first parish will have become 300,000,- 
000 parishioners of all races and na- 
tionalities’.” . .. Thus might the people 
of the early first century have talked. 
... But they did not. . . . They missed 
the beginning of the world’s greatest, 
most enduring institution. . . . It re- 
mained for history to write the story 
of the Catholic Church. . . . Toward 
the world’s end, there will be a signifi- 
cant fact that no one will miss—to wit, 
the continued existence of the Catholic 
Church. .. . In the last days of man on 
earth, the Catholic Church could con- 
ceivably run another advertisement, to 
read: “In the first century Jesus Christ 
promised the Catholic Church would 
endure to the end of time. He has kept 
His promise.” Joun A. TooMEY 
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Correspondence 





Education for rural life 

Epiror: “Toward a rural Catholicism,” 
by Rev. William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
(America, Dec. 27, 1947) is the type 
of article likely to stir up controversy, 
especially among educators. Yet until 
a substantial group of educators begins 
to think in accord with the ideas out- 
lined in the article, American Catholi- 
cism will continue to lose its uphill 
battle against the family limitation and 
family disintegration which imperil our 
civilization. 

In one paragraph Father Gibbons 
says: “Indications exist that attitudes 
toward family life on the land are 
changing in Catholic institutions of 
learning. The progress, however, is 
slow, and not infrequently students out- 
strip urban-minded teachers and ad- 
ministrators in their thinking.” 

A survey conducted by the writer of 
this letter last summer gives the 
“Amen!” to that paragraph. While here 
and there one can find inspiring teach- 
ers and professors who encourage fam- 
ily life on the land, they all too fre- 
quently resemble John the Baptist as 
“a voice crying in the wilderness.” 

If dyed-in-the-wool urbanites have a 
sound and dialectical answer, substan- 
tiated by facts, to prove the superiority 
of urban environment for family life in 
relation to life eternal, I for one would 
be interested to see it. Quid ad aeter- 
nitatem? 

(Rev.) AntHony J. Apams, S.J. 

Florissant, Missouri 


Polishing off Amber 


Epttor: Barring a complete breakdown 
in amateur typing, I should like to tell 
you how very much I enjoyed the re- 
view of Forever Amber, written for 
your November 8 issue of AMERICA by 
Moira Walsh. 

For a clever and succinct appraisal 
of this deservedly disapproved film, I 
have rarely read anything like it in my 
years of enjoying reviews. Her rapier 
thrusts and her unerring dissection of 
this sorry mess that cost millions of 
dollars are simply incomparable. 

Miss Walsh is one of the many who 
are helping AMERICA to get better and 
better each week—though how it can, 
after its years of excellent service in 
the field of Catholic journalism, I am 


not prepared to say. Thank you again 
for the weekly fare you give us and 
especially for Moira Walsh and her in- 
imitable analysis of Amber. If I had 
ever intended to see it, or read the book 
—which God forbid—I would have 
been forever deterred by her clever 
irony and penetrating judgment. 
Marion McCanpbLess 
Holy Cross, Indiana 


Crusaders and bureaucrats 


Epiror: As a petty supervisor in a 
branch of the American bureaucracy, 
I was much interested in Father 
Becker’s article, “The newly important 
profession” (America, Nov. 15). The 
colleges and universities have a big 
job on their hands of preparing men 
for administrative positions in a rapid- 
ly expanding bureaucracy. As Father 
Becker points out, the Catholic schools 
cannot be content to produce just an 
efficient administrator. Indeed, such 
men can be produced by the bureauc- 
racies themselves. It might be well, 
therefore, for Catholic schools to take 
with a grain of salt the advice given 
the educators to discourage the cru- 
sader and academic types of students 
from entering government service, and 
to give much thought to the advice of 
Mr. de Schweinitz not to yield too 
much to the urging of government 
bureaus. 

All over the world, the word 
“bureaucracy” has taken on a sinister 
meaning. Christopher Dawson, in a 
valuable essay he contributed to the 
Dublin Review of January, 1942, 
warned us that if the democracies did 
not make the civil service a vocation, 
in the sense that medicine is a voca- 
tion, they would be sure to lose their 
liberties. And Christopher Hollis, in a 
recent book, The Rise and Fall of the 
Ex-Socialist Government, calls our at- 
tention to the absolute necessity of 
finding new techniques to deal with 
our coming masters, the industrial and 
bureaucratic managers, if liberty is not 
to perish from the earth. We must find 
a way to put checks on the excesses 
of managers, just as we have done with 
every other system under which man 
has been forced to live. 

It seems to me that the schools will 
not have to look far to find these 
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checks, but to put these checks to work 
is a superhuman task. In government 
service—with which alone I am con- 
cerned—it calls for the restoring of 
morals and general intelligence to the 
high places in management they held 
before bigness, technocracy and eff- 
ciently managed to push them out of 
the picture. 

In short, the schols must produce 
some supermen. Some of them, at least, 
must be crusaders and scholars. None 
of them should be mercenaries, and all 
of them should be as Christian as a 
Communist is Marxist. Like Mr. Hollis, 
I would not believe in the possibility of 
such a race of men saving our liberties 
if I did not believe that with God’s 
help anything is possible. 


LaGrange, III. G. C. H. 


Hamilton as Democrat 

Epitor: Laurence Burns in his other- 
wise excellent article, “Workers Are 
people” (America, Nov. 22), quotes 
again Hamilton’s famous retort to Jef- 
ferson, “Sir, your people is a great 
beast!” This is perhaps unfortunate, 
as creating a false impression of Ham- 
ilton’s meaning. For there are compe- 
tent scholars who maintain that the 
retort was intended as a criticism, not 
of the people, but of Jefferson’s con- 
cept of the people. Hence, what Hamil- 
ton said was: “Your people is a great 
beast.” 

The “aristocratic” tenor of Hamil- 
ton’s political views has so often been 
emphasized that it is well to point out 
that he had some regard for democ- 
racy. In the Federal Convention of 
1787, for instance, he objected to elec- 
tion of the House of Representatives by 
the State legislatures on the ground 
that “it is essential to the democratic 
rights of the community, that this 
branch be directly elected by the peo- 
ple.” (Yates’ Notes for June 21.) And 
in a model draft constitution which he 
drew up a month or so later, he made 
provision for election of the House of 
Representatives on a basis of universal 
manhood suffrage, although this for his 
day was rather a radical proposal. 

It is undeniable that Hamilton fa- 
vored what he himself called “high- 
toned” government, and had an uncon- 
cealed admiration for the British Con- 
stitution as it then existed. But his ideal 
was not unadulterated aristocracy, but 
rather a “mixed” constitution in which 
every stratum of political society should 
have a genuine part. 

Francis CANAVAN 

Woodstock, Md. 











